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V  [y  WCt%^*CO'UC^  are  oein^  reduced  to  essentials. 

Consumers,  today,  are  as  muck  interested  in  conservation  as  in  style.  1  Kat  is  wliy 
tke  Bemkerg*  Certified  Tag  is  so  important.  It  gives  tke  consumer  tke  reassuring 
information  tkat  tke  Bemkerg  rayon  fakric  of  wkick  tke  garment  is  made,  kas 
keen  tested  and  certified  as  fully  serviceakle  ky  tke  United  StatesTesting  Company. 
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i  Year  of 


letail-IHinileil”  Mion 
in  Wartime! 


The  record  tells  the  story  of  Kelvinotor’s  never-ending  service  to  refrigerator  retailers 


True  "retail-minded”  thinking  never  stops  .  ,  , 
ei'en  when  pniduction  is  detx}ted  to  all-im¬ 

portant  uar  uork. 

At  kelvinator,  it  is  not  only  a  way  of  doing 
business  in  peacetime,  but  a  philosophy  for  all 
time. 

Thus,  Kelvinator  has  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  its  obligations  and  its  resjwnsibilities 
to  retailers  and  to  the  entire  refrigeration  industry. 

Tangible  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  Kelvinator’s  "retail-minded”  activ¬ 
ities  since  that  famous  day  in  February  when  the 
sale  of  refrigerators  was  frozen.  It  is  significant 
that  they  could  be  conceived  and  projierly  timed 
only  with  the  consistent  and  close  daily  contact 
KelvinaUw  factors-  and  field  men  hare  maintaim-d 
with  retailers  during  the  past  tuvlie  months. 

hfomatioM  59nria  oa^vemmeaf  Regtlations 

From  the  day  refrigerators  were  frozen, 
Kelvinator  has  transmitted  government 
regidations  immediately  anti  in  full  to  all 
Kelvinator  retailers  as  soon  as  issued.  These 
mailings,  which  have  involved  the  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  over  300,(K)()  pages  of  material,  have  kept 
every  Kelvinator  retailer  abreast  of  government  rulings 
and  regulations  affecting  his  Kelvinator  business.  This  is 
"retail-minded"  action  in  wartime! 


Dednitt  Stat§m0Mt  of  Vim  ond  Posf-Mfor  Polkios 

Last  year  ami  long  Itefore  post-war  thinking 
became  the  onler  t>f  the  tlay,  Kelvinator 
issuetl  its  brtK'hiire.  "Ltntking  4heatl  with 
Kelvinator."  in  which  it  definitely  state«l  its 
^losition.  its  philoso  phy,  its  "retail-minded" 
policies  and  its  over-all  program  for  the  war  and  post-war 
perimis.  This  gave  refrigerator  retailers  a  clear  under- 
stamling  of  »necompan\‘s  future  thinking  .  .  .  gave  iliem 
something  on  which  ihev  could  base  their  own  f.ilure 
plans.  This  is  "retail-minded"  action  in  warliiiie! 

WwHmo  Advortisiog  Post-War  fooadatioa 
for  Coatiaaiag  Mbs  laaoasos 

L«M>king  ahead,  Kelvinator  knew  that 
jK)8t-war  dealer  sales  and  profits  could 
be  favorably  affected  by  the  im-reased 
acceptance  of  individual  company  names 
and  public  recognition  of  wartime  lead¬ 
ership.  Kelvinator,  therefore,  launched 
a  consistent  national  advertising  campaign  to  inform  the 
public  of  its  vital  role  in  war  prcMiuction,  to  help  build 
public  morale,  to  enhance  the  name  of  Kelvinator  ami  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  Kelvinator 's  dominant  sales 
gains.  Already  this  program  is  recognized  as  outstanding 
by  public  officials,  consumers,  and  retailers  alike.  This  is 
"retail-minded”  action  in  wartime! 
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SimpHHtd  S§rvi€§  Tramiag  Ctmst  hr  th§  tatir$  Industry 


Swing  the  retailer’s  problem  of  main* 
laining  a  serviee  organization  grow  in¬ 
creasingly  im(M>rtant.  yet  «lay  by  <lay 
more  difficult.  Kelvinator  published  a 
timely  "Simplified  Training  (loiirse  for 
Refrigerator  Serviee  Men”  for  <i//  makes  of  refrigerators. 
|)evelo|>ed  for  either  individual  use  or  classrottm  instruc¬ 
tion  and  made  available  to  ri//  dealers  and  utilities,  its 
wide  use  has  been  gratifying  jiroof  of  its  service  t<»  the 
indiistrv.  Over  lo.tMM)  copies  are  already  in  use.  I  his  is 
”retail-uiinded”  action  in  wartime! 


Comp/tft  Snrvkn  tmd 


^mtlifadlHhs  Mahtahtd 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  con¬ 
serving  the  nation's  present  eipiipnient.  k.eivinati»r’s 
6eld  service  organization  has  been  kept  intact  at  efficient 
peawtime  levels.  'Plie  same  niimlier  of  service  contacts 
are  being  made  and  the  same  niirnlier  of  parts  ilepots  are 
being  maintained  for  prompt  service  on  all  parts,  /’his 
is 'Te tail-minded"  acti<Hi  in  wartime! 


Ihw  Bnok  on  HHanpowortldfnhlions  Mow  Bohg  Roloasod 


This  publication,  available  to  all  refrigerator 
retailers  regardless  of  make  liandled.  details 
government  regulations  on  man[H>wer  and 
interprets  these  regidations  as  they  affect 
retail  service  setups.  Vt  ith  its  aid.  and  in  c4M>peration  with 
the  l<H'al  Selective  Service  officials,  the  retailer  will  l)e  in 


a  better  position  to  w«»rk  out  a  s«»lution  to  his  service 
inaii|M>wer  problem.  This  is  "retail-niimled”  acti«>n  in 
wartime ! 


Prom  Kolvinator’s  Plants  Mnw  Dovotod  100%  to  War 
Will  Como  tko  Rokigorator  of  tko  Fntnro 


Kelvinat4)r  is  proud  of  its  12-month 
re«-ord  of  uninterrupte«l  "retail-mingled” 
action  in  wartime.  Ami  prouder  still 
that  while  rendering  this  full  aid  and 
assistance  to  retailers  ami  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  its  plants  were  devoted  lOfK'o  to  war  .  .  . 
pnNim-ing  on  s«-hedule  intricate  Hamilton  Standard  pro¬ 
pellers  f4>r  Lnite«l  Nations  l>onil>ers  ami  2.tK)0  II. P.  Pratt 
W  hitney  engines  for  the  Navy  's  niighty  Corsttir  fighter, 
as  well  as  other  oninance  items  important  to  winning 
the  war.  Por  this  is  our  war  task! 


Hut.  when  pea«‘e  comes,  retailers  again  can  expect 
from  Kelvinator  the  most  nuMlern  refrigerator  .  .  .  the 
soumlesi  fraiH-hise  .  .  .  ami  the  finest  profit  opportunity 
in  the  imiustry. 


Kolvhator  Hm  K§pt  in  Touch 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  kelvinator  factory  and 
field  men  have  continiieil  to  maintain  close  and 
friemllv  relations  with  retailers  everywhere  through 
regular,  scheduled  calls  during  the  past  12  months. 
Through  these  contacts,  we  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
retailers’  vital  wartime  needs  and  problems,  kel¬ 
vinator  likewise  continued  its  close  contacts  with 
fririiitiire  and  department  store  people  and  is  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  show  important  items  of  its 
war  pr<Mluction  to  over  15,000  of  them  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Furniture  Mart  in  Chicago  during  January. 

The  valuable  assistance  given  us  by  the  retailers 
them.selves  through  these  regular  contacts  made 
possible  this  helpful  program  of  "retail-minded” 
action  in  wartime!  And  the  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  justify  our  determination  to  make  the 
future  one  of  equally  outstanding  service. 


BIVItlON  OP  NASN-KIIVINATOI  COlPOtATION.  MTIOIT,  MICNIOAN 
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Without  Benefit  of  Trumpets 


A  S  had  been  predicted  tor  months  it  would, 
1943  is  rapidly  bringing  to  retailers  a 
realization  of  what  the  impact  of  the  war 
program  will  mean  to  business  once  it  hits  in 
lull  force.  Hardly  had  the  last  speech  at  the 
NRDGA  convention  in  January  been  ended 
when  things  began  to  happen  to  confirm  the 
predictions  made  at  that  wartime  convention 
by  government  speakers  and  other  persons  in¬ 
formed  of  the  country’s  war  plans  for  civilian 
life. 

Most  disquieting,  perhaps,  was  the  suggestion 
made  early  last  month  that  manpower  shift 
to  essential  industry  and  the  announcement  that 
married  men  soon  would  be  drafted  for  war. 
How  to  meet  this  situation  with  more  and  more 
women  entering  the  various  branches  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  war  work  may  prove  to  be  just  about 
the  toughest  problem  retail  management  has 
ever  faced.  Up  to  now  it  had  seemed  that  the 
ingenuity  of  retailing  had  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  to  marshal  replacements  for 
those  who  had  joined  the  armed  forces  and  the 
war  industries.  Yet  it  is  evfdent  now  that  man¬ 
agement  will  be  forced  to  strain  quite  a  bit  more 
before  the  year  is  over. 

No  "E"  Hags  for  Retailors 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  store  management 
up  to  now  has  been  able  to  operate  successfully 
with  so  little  inconvenience  to  its  customers. 
Merchandise  has  been  available  for  civilians, 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  efforts  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  management  to  meet  every  market  situ¬ 
ation  and  government  wartime  requirement.  Of 
course,  not  all  wanted  goods  have  been  avail¬ 
able,  but  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  flow 
in  retail  stores  of  most  needed  things. 

After  the  war  the  story  of  how  retail  stores  of 
America  prepared  to  meet  the  war  impact  will 
make  a  revealing  public  record.  The  retailer 
today  gets  mostly  complaints  and  few  compli¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  is  being 
kept  well  informed  of  what  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  and  are  doing.  Production 
figures  are  published  from  time  to  time.  Army 
and  Navy  awards  for  a  job  well  done  have  been 
widely  publicized,  while  “E”  flags  fly  proudly 


from  many  factory  flagpoles.  But  the  retail 
store's  contribution  to  the  mass  war  effort  is 
being  made  under  most  trying  conditions  aris¬ 
ing  from  wartime  difficulties  and  with  no  accom¬ 
panying  blare  of  trumpets. 

Distributing  goods  to  folks  on  the  home  front 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  war  effort,  for  even 
if  we  were  to  eliminate  entirely  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  those  customers  in  no  way  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  program  we  would  still 
have  millions  of  workers  in  war  plants  who  in 
spite  of  all  regulations  and  restrictions  placed 
on  retailing  must  be  clothed  and  fed  if  they 
are  to  continue  their  important  war  work. 

Down  to  "Fighting  Waight" 

Some  idea  of  the  procedure  retail  stores  may 
have  to  follow  in  order  to  continue  servicing  the 
iiome  front  during  the  war  emergency  was  out¬ 
lined  last  month  in  an  interesting  address  by 
j.  |.  Thursh,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  before  the 
•New  York  Metropolitan  Controllers’  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Thursh  aptly  described  as  “getting 
down  to  fighting  weight’’  the  transition  of  store 
operation  from  peacetime  to  wartime  effort. 
Before  the  war  is  over  most  of  the  surplus  fat 
in  store  organization  will  go  the  way  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  flesh.  From  now  on,  all  selling  will 
l)e  without  frills  as  all  unnecessary  customer 
service  seems  doomed.  As  the  speaker  put  it, 
it  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Thursh ’s  interesting  address  is  printed 
in  full  in  this  issue.  We  suggest  that  every  re¬ 
tailer  read  it.  He  advises  enumerating  all  retail 
functions  and  their  costs  to  the  store.  .After  set¬ 
ting  aside  all  necessary  buying  and  selling  func¬ 
tions  for  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  he 
would  classify  other  functions,  giving  each  a 
priority  number  so  that  to  meet  a  drop  in  vol¬ 
ume  it  would  be  possible  to  drop  one  or  more 
at  a  time  in  order  of  their  importance  to  the 
public  and  the  store.  .Advising  against  half  way 
measures,  Mr.  Thursh  said,  “Reductions  in 
manpower  can  most  effectively  be  accomplished 
by  function  elimination  rather  than  by  func¬ 
tion  modification.”  He  said  other  interesting 
things  which  make  sense  in  the  light  of  today’s 
problems. 
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Getting  the  Retail  Store  Down  to 
"Fighting  Weight”  in  1943 

By  f.  J.  rui  RSH,  R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


INETEEN  FOR TY  I  HREE 
will  probably  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  years  in  the 
history  of  onr  country  in  terms  of 
manpower.  We  in  the  retail  craft 
will  probably  be  hardest  hit  in  the 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  categories 
of  onr  personnel,  such  as  account¬ 
ants,  machine  operators,  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  etc. 

.Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  this 
situation  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  It  may  be  the  force  needed 
to  stimulate  some  radical  chatiges 
in  our  thinking  regarding  control 
in  its  broader  aspects. 

Many  people  engaged  in  retail¬ 
ing  (and  Controllers  are  no  excep¬ 
tion)  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  sole  economic  func¬ 
tion  of  a  department  store  is  to 
buy  and  sell  goods.  Everv  function 
not  directly  connected  with  buying 
and  selling  is  at  least  in  theory  an 
"added  appendage”  which,  if  con¬ 
ditions  become  severe  enough, 
could  be  dispensed  with  and  still 
have  the  store  survive. 

There  is  little  point  in  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  possibility  of  reaching 


Full  approval  of  a  study  that 
is  now  in  progress,  as  to  how 
retail  stores  can  simplify  their  op¬ 
erating  procedure  in  an  effort  to 
release  certain  employees  for  de¬ 
fense  work,  was  voted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  Manpower  Committee, 
at  a  special  meeting  in  New  York 
February  1 1 . 

It  is  expected  that  this  study  will 
point  the  way,  through  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  some  of  the  less  essential 
store  activities,  for  the  reduction  of 
personnel  to  a  bedrock  minimum 
and  thereby  further  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  workers  who  can  qualify  for 
defense  work.  This  new  commit¬ 
tee  will  increase  its  personnel  to 
include  more  representatives  from 
the  critical  areas  established  by  the 


so  drastic  a  situation  where  a  store 
would  lie  forced  to  operate  with 
only  a  “shadow”  controller’s  office. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  realm  of  possibility,  but  it 
might  aid  us  to  clarify  our  think¬ 
ing  if  we  start  off  with  the  premise 
that  almost  anything  not  directly 
connected  with  buying  and  selling 
(an  l)e  dispensed  with,  at  least  for 
a  while. 

Fhe  problem  of  overhead  in  the 
department  store  has  many  jioints 
of  similarity  with  that  of  the  over¬ 
head  problem  in  public  utilities. 
The  investment  in  plant  and  mer- 
(handise  is  very  heavv  and  the 
amount  of  “slack”  in  operating 
efficiency  is  prol)afily  higher  than 
even  in  public  utilities.  Were  we 
to  compare  the  operation  of  the 
most  efficient  department  store  in 
the  world  with  that  of  an  efficient¬ 
ly  run  factory,  and  we  designated 
the  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  as  100,  it  is  likely  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  factor  for  the  department 
store  would  not  exceed  .50.  This 
inefficiency  is  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  !)usiness.  because  of  the 


War  .Manpower  Commission.  Its 
present  membership  consists  of: 

David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  k  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Boston,  Chairman;  .Syd¬ 
ney  D.  Vinnedge,  The  Lamson 
Brothers  Co.,  Toledo;  George  P. 
Gable,  The  William  F.  Gable  Com¬ 
pany,  .Altoona;  Albert  D.  Hntzler, 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore; 
Neal  D.  Mooers,  Cladding’s,  Inc., 
Providence:  George  Hansen, 

Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Ruth  Chapin,  AVm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo;  George  -A.  Palmer, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
W.  Row’land  .Allen,  L.  S.  .Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis;  .A.  L.  Manchee, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark;  E. 
W.  Dennis,  Sibley,  Lindsey  &  Curr 
Company,  Rochester. 


Systematic  elimination  —  not 
modification — of  certain  store 
functions  in  line  with  volume  de¬ 
creases,  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Thursh  in  this  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Metropolitan  Control¬ 
lers'  Association  of  New  York. 
A  classification  of  store  opera¬ 
tions  as  "direct"  and  "indirect" 
and  an  "order  of  priority"  to 
govern  their  elimination  would 
be  the  basis  of  such  a  program. 
Some  long-entrenched  tradi¬ 
tions  would  go  by  the  board. 


great  disparity  Itetween  the  flow  of 
our  work  and  the  available  man¬ 
hours  to  do  that  work.  Variations 
in  the  How  of  customer  traffic  by 
hour  of  the  day,  day  of  the  week, 
week  of  the  month,  etc.,  are  so  wide 
that  even  our  “variable”  expenses 
have  an  extremely  high  fixed  con¬ 
tent.  We  at  Macy’s  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  along  these  lines 
and  our  experience  dictates  that  in 
many  instances  the  fixed  content 
of  so-called  “variable”  expenses  ex¬ 
ceeds  50%. 

The  above  being  true,  I  believe 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  field 
for  the  curtailment  of  activity  is 
much  more  fruitful  along  the  lines 
of  elimination  of  functions  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  modify  present 
existing  functions.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  experience  of 
other  stores,  but  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  reductions  in  man¬ 
power  can  most  effectively  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  function  elimina¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  function  modi¬ 
fication. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to 
what  policy  should  be  pursued  in 
the  elimination  of  functions  and 
there  I  believe  the  only  sound  ap¬ 
proach  is  by  an  enunciation  of  a 
policy  of  “priorities.”  Knowing 
what  we  know  about  the  philoso- 
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phy  <>1  (»\cilu‘ad  in  a  department 
store,  we  tan  ettettivciy  approxi¬ 
mate  the  so-t  ailed  “break-even 
|K)int”  in  terms  of  dollar  volume. 
By  this  I  iiKan  that  the  point  (in 
term  <»t  volume)  at  which  it  is  vir- 
tiialb  impossible  for  a  store  to 
make  a  prolit  can  be  determined 
with  a  reasonable  decree  of  accu¬ 
racy. 

List  and  Classify  Functions 

The  next  step  should  be  an 
I’nutnnation  of  every  lunction  of 
the  store  and  the  cost  of  each.  Pref¬ 
erably  those  which  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  buying  and  selling 
should  be  enumerated  separate  and 
apart  from  those  other  items  of  cx- 
jtense  which  can  be  termed  indi¬ 
rect.  1  believe  it  tvill  be  conceded 
that  in  any  drastic  curtailment  of 
functions,  it  would  be  preferable 
hrst  to  attack  the  indirect  list  and 
leave  the  buying  and  selling  func¬ 
tions  as  little  disturbed  its  is  ])ossi- 
hle  under  the  circumstances.  For 
exatnple,  if  it  tame  to  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  cutting  the  sales  force  below 
the  minimum  point  as  opposed  to 
eliminating  some  function  in  the 
Sales  Audit,  I  lielieve  you  will  agree 
that  the  .Sales  Audit  function 
should  go  first. 

Once  the  direct  and  indirect  lists 
are  computed,  we  are  then  ready  to 
determine  how  much  in  dollars  of 
expense  we  must  eliminate  at  vari¬ 
ous  volume  levels  ranging  from  our 
present  level  of  sales  down  to  the 
estimated  break-even  point  in  sales. 
We  arc  then  ready  to  establish  our 
“priority”  of  functions. 

1  would  begin  with  the  indirect 
list  and  give  each  function  a 
“priority  numlK*r.”  riius.  if  vol¬ 
ume  dropped  5%,  I  would  elimi¬ 
nate  items  1,  2  and  3,  for  example. 
If  the  drop  was  10%,  I  would  also 
have  to  eliminate  4,  5  and  6  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  In  this  way, 
we  have  a  controlled  method  of 
cutting  down  to  “fighting  weight”, 
in  line  with  our  volume  ])otentiaI. 

The  “tirder  of  priority”  poses 
some  very  nice  problems.  The  basic 
difficulty  is  that  in  the  department 
store  business,  there  are  precious 
few  figures  which  are  absolute.  Al¬ 
most  every  figure  with  which  we 
work  from  day  to  day  is  relative. 
For  example,  you  cannot  talk  of 
sales  as  an  absolute  factor.  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  any  significance,  sales 


must  be  related  to  mark-on,  mark- 
downs,  advertising  cost,  etc.,  etc. 

The  same  is  true  with  many  ex¬ 
pense  items.  It  would  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  for  us  to  eliminate  an 
expense  which  produces  a  “plus” 
in  the  profit  column  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  that  expense  cost. 

■Another  serious  obstacle  to  the 
lormulation  of  an  adequate  “order 
of  jrriority”  is  the  natural,  human 
instinct  of  every  operating  head  to 
refuse  to  be  persuaded  that  a  single 
item  cjf  expense  in  his  “back  yard” 
is  not  more  vital  to  the  store’s  wel¬ 
fare  than  everyone  clse’s. 

1  believe  you  will  agree  that 
after  you  have  exhausted  all  of  the 
“pro’s”  and  “con’s”,  some  authori¬ 
tative  body  will  have  to  make  the 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  best 
judgment.  Undoubtedly,  there  will 
be  some  hardships  and  some 
“losses”  but  over-all,  I  believe  you 
would  emerge  with  a  sound,  co¬ 
herent  plan  of  action  to  get  down 
to  “fighting  weight.” 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  con¬ 
tribution  the  C^ontrollers  can  make 
to  their  stores’  welfare  during 
1943,  is  to  “spark”  this  approach 
and  see  it  through. 

Elimination  Possibilities 

Now  let  us  try  to  be  a  little  more 
specific.  When  I  said  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  this  situation  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  I  meant  that 
we  will  have  to  change  some  of 
our  basic  ideas  of  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  function.  I  sometimes  walk 
through  our  Sales  .Audit  and  ask 
myself  why  we  go  through  all  the 
trouble  we  do  to  produce  as  accu¬ 
rate  an  audit  as  {Xtssible  when  we 
have  some  400  cash  registers  strung 
around  the  store  and  the  salesclerk 
is  virtually  her  own  Ixiss.  The 
theory  of  the  cash  register  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  99  people  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  are  honest  and  the  one  per¬ 
cent  who  are  dishonest  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  caught  by  the  so-called 
“service  shopper”,  part  of  whose 
duty  it  is  to  observe  salesclerks’  cash 
register  performance.  A'et  we  know 
that  from  the  control  point  of  view, 
the  cash  register  is  our  most  vulner¬ 
able  spot.  Unless  detected  by  ac¬ 
tual  observation,  nothing  we  do 
can  prevent  a  salesclerk  from  ring¬ 
ing  up  a  $1  sale  and  handing  out 
a  S5  piece  of  merchandise  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  (Cont’d  on  page  70) 


SCARE  BUYING 

if  I’ ROM  THE  ST.4RT  there  have 
been  tu’o  schools  of  thought  con¬ 
cerning  rationing.  One,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Leon  Henderson,  held  that 
when  rationing  of  a  commodity  be¬ 
came  necessary  tfie  public  should 
be  informed  of  the  necessity  and  of 
the  rationing  plan  in  advance.  The 
other  school,  apparently  a  larger 
group  (and,  as  events  have  proved, 
including  Prentiss  Brown)  asserted 
that  giving  advance  notice  of  ra¬ 
tioning  constituted  an  invitation  to 
panic  buying  and  hoarding;  that  ra¬ 
tioning  should  go  into  effect  luith- 
out  urarning.  The  country  has  now 
had  the  opportunity  to  judge  both 
methods,  and  it  seems  to  be  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
The  rationing  plan  announced  in 
advance  brings  about  hoarding  of 
the  specific  commodity  involved; 
but  rationing  of  a  specific  commodi¬ 
ty  put  into  effect  without  warning 
apparently  convinces  people  that 
anything  can  happen  and  precipi¬ 
tates  scare  buying  in  all  commodi¬ 
ties. 

•  *  • 

The  clothes  buying  panic  brought 
on  by  the  shoe  rationing  announce¬ 
ment  ran  its  course  apparently  un¬ 
affected  by  government  statements 
that  clothes  rationing  was  not  con¬ 
templated.  Stores  did  their  best— 
it  may  be  that  they  luent  into  ac¬ 
tion  a  little  slowly— to  stem  the  tide. 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  public  announce¬ 
ment— “IVe  wager  SS.tKK)  that 
clothes  will  not  be  rationed  this 
year  ...  if  we  lose,  we  xuill  divide 
the  above  sum  between  Red  Cross, 
USO,  (ireater  New  York  Fund”— 
tuns  the  most  spectacular  of  many 
store  ads  exhorting  the  customers 
to  get  a  grip  on  themselves.  One 
Thursday,  in  another  Fifth  Avenue 
store,  a  revived  rationing  rumor  set 
the  minks  and  sables  climbing  all 
over  each  other  in  a  determined  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  away  all  the  stock. 
An  executix'e  finally  had  his  radio, 
broadcasting  hourly  denials  of  the 
rumor,  connected  to  the  store’s 
loudspeaker  system. 

By  such  dexnces  as  these,  the 
stores  finally  got  the  situation  under 
control— or  else  the  fex>er  burned 
itself  out.  .It  Bei.iETiN  press  time 
things  were  x>ery  quiet  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Fifth  .Avenue.  An  ex- 
ecutive  of  a  store  xohich  had  been 
using  its  advertising  space  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  customers  axeay 
wondered  whether  it  unisn’t  time 
to  run  another  ad,  announcing  that 
the  store  xeas  still  open  for  business. 
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BEDROCK  FUTURE 

ir  FEBRUARY  21i<  saw  publication 
of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Supply  setting  tip  mini¬ 
mum  civilian  consumption  require¬ 
ments  for  all  classes  of  consumer 
goods.  Known  popularly  as  the 
"bedrock”  report,  its  purpose  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  simply  to  establish  the 
limits  beyond  which  further  con¬ 
sumption  cuts  would  so  impair  civil¬ 
ian  efficiency  and  morale  as  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  tear  effort.  The  re¬ 
port  was  delivered  to  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Director  of  Economic  Sta¬ 
bilization,  with  a  statement  from 
Joseph  E.  Weiner,  Director  of  O.C. 
S.,  who  said: 

“The  estimates  are  lower  in 
many  cases  than  those  offered  in 
the  present  programs  for  civilian 
supply  in  1943.  .4lt hough  some  of 
the  latter  programs  do  provide  for 
curtailment  to  minimum  levels 
{notably  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
metals)  a  number  of  the  1943  pro¬ 
grams  are  still  of  the  residual  type, 
especially  where  labor  is  a  major 
factor  of  production.  That  is  to 
say,  the  quantities  of  materials, 
goods  or  services  remaining  after 
military  and  export  requirements 
are  met  are  expected  to  he  more 
than  sufficient  in  1943  to  rover 
minimum  civilian  consumer  re¬ 
quirements  on  any  definition  .  .  . 

"The  estimates  of  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  relate  to  consumption 
by  civilians,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  production  requirements.  The 
difference  is  important  in  the  case 
of  commodities  of  which  .substantial 
inventories  now  exist  .  .  . 

“One  important  assumption  is 
that  procedures  can  be  established 
which  will  assure  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  curtailed  quantities 
of  goods  and  services  provided  for 
in  the  estimates.  Such  distribution 
controls  would  presumably  entail 
rationing  at  the  consumer  level.  .  .  . 
Any  attempt  to  put  the  attached 
minimum  program  into  effect  will 
greatly  lengthen  the  list  of  goods 
which  have  to  be  rationed  .  . 

A  summary  table  covering  all 
consumer  goods  is  shown  here. 

Publication  of  the  report  on 
February  21,  while  the  panic  buy¬ 
ing  of  clothes  brought  on  by  shoe 
rationing  was  at  its  height,  looked 
like  a  miracle  of  bad  timing.  It  was 
followed  immediately  by  an  O.  C.  S. 
statement  that  the  figures  are  al¬ 
ready  under  revision,  and  by  a 
statement  from  Donald  Nelson  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  bedrock  limits. 


MINIMUM  CONSUMPTION  ! 

REQUIREMENTS  consumption  At  1941  As  a  %  of  1 

1X11941  Prices  Consumption 

(millicms  of  d(rilars)  in  1941 

PERISHABLE  COMMODITIES. 

1 .  Food  . 

15.914 

11.447.2 

71.8 

2.  Beverages  . 

4.447 

2..321.0 

54.9  ! 

3.  Tobacco  and  smoking  supplies.... 

2.270 

1.707.2 

75.2  1 

4.  Drugs  and  medical  supplies . 

745 

519.0 

69.7 

5.  Toilet  preparations  . 

570 

268.0 

47.0 

6.  C'.leaning  and  polishing  prepara¬ 
tions  . 

460 

245.6 

1 

54.4  ! 

7.  Non-durable  printed  matter . 

615 

192.8 

31.3 

8.  Stationery  and  writing  supplies... 

176 

58.4 

33.2 

9.  Misc.  household  paper  prcKlucts... 

2,54 

15.9 

18.1 

10.  Non-durable  tovs,  games,  etc . 

230 

.56.3 

24.5  1 

11.  Manufactured  illuminating  and 

heating  products  . 

939 

580.2 

61.8  i 

!  12.  Non-maniifactiiretl  fuels  . 

906 

680.4 

76.2 

13.  Fuels  and  lubricants  for  cars . 

2.653 

1,061.2 

40.0 

Total  perishable  commodities . 

30.209 

19,193.2 

63.5  i 

SEMIDLRABLE  COMMODITIES. 

14.  Clothing  and  accessories . 

6,780 

4.311.0 

(H.O 

15.  Shoes  and  other  footwear . 

1.510 

1.0.32.3 

68.4 

16.  Personal  furnishings  . 

210 

57.3 

27.3 

17.  Dry  goods  and  notions . 

6.30 

328.6 

.52.2  i 

18.  Semidurable  housefurnishings  ... 

900 

262.1 

29.1 

19.  Replacement  tires  and  tubes . 

230 

212.4 

92.3  1 

20.  Parts,  etc.,  for  passenger  cars . 

370 

166.4 

45.0  ; 

Total  semidurable  commodities... 

10.630 

6,400.1 

60.2 

DURABLE  COMMODI  TIES. 

21.  Household  furniture  . 

1.230 

.311.4 

27.8 

22.  Floor  coverings  . 

440 

56.3 

12.8 

23.  Misc.  durable  furnishings  and 

ecpiipment  . 

713 

202.8 

1 

28.4 

24.  Washing  and  sew.  machs., 

refrigerators  . 

613 

22.7 

3.7 

25.  Electrical  appliances  . 

260 

3.6 

1.4 

26.  China,  glassware,  tableware, 

utensils  . 

784 

1.59.5 

20.3 

27.  Radios  and  phonographs . 

500 

12.5 

2.5 

28.  Musical  instruments  . 

84 

2.4 

2.9 

29.  Clocks  and  watches . 

240 

2.1 

0.9 

30.  Jewelry  and  sterling  ware . 

440 

0.0 

0.0 

31.  Books  and  other  durable  printed 

matter  . 

289 

84.6 

29.3 

32.  Writing  equipment,  durable . 

70 

0.3 

0.4 

33.  Ophthalmic,  surgical,  orthopedic 

app  . 

266 

219.7 

82.6 

34.  Wheel  goods,  durable  toys  and 

sports  equipment  . 

391 

56.0 

14.3  ’ 

35.  Monuments  and  tombstones . 

65 

0.0 

0.0 

36-  Luggage  . 

81 

23.5 

29.0 

37.  Passenger  cars  and  boats . 

2.579 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  durable  commodities . 

9.045 

1,187.4 

13.1  : 

SER\ICE.S. 

38.  Housing  and  lodging . 

11,414 

11, .573.3 

101.4 

39.  Preparation  and  service  of  meals 

and  beverages  . 

3,639 

3,275.0 

90.0 

40.  Care  and  repair  of  attire,  etc . 

1,119 

957.4 

85.5  1 

41.  Personal  appearance  and  comfort. 

653 

386.7 

59.2  i 

42.  Consumer-operated  transportation. 

815 

518.6 

63.7  1 

43.  Purchased  passenger  transportation 

1,568 

2,125.8 

1355 

44.  Household  utilities  and  communi- 
cation  . 

2,444 

2,174.1 

89.0 

45.  Medical  care  and  death  expenses.. 

3,955 

3,529.0 

89.2 

46.  Education  . 

2,695 

2,4005 

89.1 

47.  Recreation  . 

1.987 

1,200.1 

60.3 

48.  Household  maintenance  . 

1.410 

1,085.0 

77.0 

Total  services  . 

31,699 

29225.5 

92.2 

GRAND  TOTAL  GOODS 

AND  SERVICES  . 

81,583 

56,006.2 

68.6 
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The  Man  Who  Never  Intended 
to  Be  a  Retailer 


In  1914  Sam  Reybum  arrived 
in  New  York  to  spend  three 
months  on  the  organization  of 
Lord  dC  Taylor’s  financial  affairs. 
On  February  ist  of  this  yea*r 
he  retired  from  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  board  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Dry  Goods  Corporation. 
Here  he  takes  a  brief  look  back¬ 
wards  at  an  eventful  career. 


SaMI'F.L  Rk.YBI'RN 


WE  said  goodbye  lo  Sam  Rey- 
biirn  just  before  he  closed 
his  desk  for  the  last  time  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  to 
devote  his  remaining  years  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  pledge  he  made 
years  ago,  that  some  time  he  would 
give  up  business  and  do  the  things 
he  always  wanted  to  do. 

Learning  that  he  had  set  Febru¬ 
ary  1st  as  the  exact  time  for  his 
retirement  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  this  well- 
known  group  of  department  stores, 
we  had  dropped  in  to  pay  our  re¬ 
spects  to  a  man  we  had  known  and 
liked  as  many  others  had  for  28 
years,  or  since  1914  when  he  landed 
in  New  York,  a  stranger  to  the  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods  trade  of  that  city, 
with  a  commission  to  take  over  the 
direction  of  a  business  which  in 
many  respects  was  to  him  a  strange 
job. 

Specialized  training  and  long 
experience,  usually  determining 
qualifications,  had  not  got  him  this 
new  position.  On  the  contrary,  his 


By  joH.N  W.  Hahn 

early  business  training  seemed  as 
far  removed  from  the  actual  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  retail  store  as  Main  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  from  Fifth 
.-\venue.  New  York  City. 

New  to  Retailing 

So  to  many  it  was  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  Retailing  when 
the  New  York  group  of  bankers 
controlling  the  business  of  Lord  & 
Taylor  passed  up  many  well- 
know'n,  qualified  retail  men  and 
went  down  to  Little  Rock  to  select 
a  man  to  manage  the  finances  of 
that  Fifth  Avenue  cathedral  of  re¬ 
tailing,  whose  store  building  was 
so  advanced  in  architecture  and  de¬ 
sign  that  even  today,  30  years  later, 
it  still  is  modern  among  the  mod¬ 
erns.  Having  no  retailing  successes 
to  point  to  as  qualifications,  Sam 
Reyburn  as  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  was  as  much  an  in¬ 
novation  to  the  retail  trade  as  was 
the  new  store  building  itself  with 
its  vaulted  stone  ceiling,  its  stone 
pillars  and  main  floor;  its  carriage 
entrance  and  its  mechanical  device 


for  lowering  display  windows  to  be¬ 
low  the  street  floor  to  facilitate  the 
arrangement  of  displays. 

It  was  our  privilege  in  those  early 
days  to  interview  Sam  Reyburn,  to 
find  out,  if  we  could,  why  he  was 
selected  from  the  many  men  avail¬ 
able  to  do  the  hard  job  that  obvi¬ 
ously  lay  ahead.  His  frankness,  we 
remember,  struck  us  as  one  of  his 
dominating  qualities.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  pretense  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  intimate  problems  of 
retailing.  On  the  contrary,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  discuss  the  basic  principles 
that  underly  business— or  as  he  still 
likes  to  term  it,  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services.  “They  form 
the  cornerstone  of  civilization;  they 
hold  people  together,”  he  said.  “I 
believe,  however,  that  I  can  learn 
the  necessary  details  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  business  sufficiently  well 
to  operate  this  store  successfully,  if 
I  continue  to  recognize  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  all  success¬ 
ful  businesses  are  founded.” 

How  well  he  acquired  this 
knowledge  is  a  matter  of  record. 
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Probably  every  student  ot  retailing 
knows  the  story  of  his  success.  They 
have  been  told  how  the  task  of 
managing  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  business  grew 
from  the  three  months  job  it  was 
intended  originally  to  be,  to  one 
that  continued  for  17  years  with 
his  responsibilities  expanding  in 
1916  to  include  the  presidency  of 
the  store  and  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation,  which  besides 
Lord  &  Taylor  includes  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York;  Hahne  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  N.  Adams  & 
Co.,  and  Wm.  Hengerer  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  The  Powders  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co.,  Minneapolis;  .Stewart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore;  and  the  Stewart 
Dry  Goods  Corp.,  Louisville. 

We  came  away  from  that  first 
interview  with  the  belief  that 
Samuel  Reyburn  was  a  “friendly” 
man.  We  were  certain  as  we  could 
be  that  he  would  quickly  endear 


LORD  &  TAYLOR  rang  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  steadily  growing  store 
interest  in  antiques  when  it  opened 
its  “Going,  Going,  Gone”  Shop  on 
February  22nd.  The  innovation  is 
an  automatic  reduction  policy, 
with  a  price  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  weekly  on  every  article.  Price 
tags  on  each  item  show  the  date 
when  it  was  placed  on  sale  and  the 
successive  markdowns  as  they  take 
effect. 

Customers  can  enter  bids  for  the 
merchandise  if  they  wdsh,  naming 
the  figure  at  which  they  will  buy 
an  item,  and  when  and  if  it  reaches 
that  price,  the  store  delivers  it  to 


REYBURN  TESTIMONIAL 

Friends  of  Sam  Reyburn  ’ 
are  arranging  a  testimonial  | 
dinner  in  his  honor  to  be  , 
held  Friday  evening,  March 
26,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York. 

For  reservations;  Write, 
Benjamin  Namm,  Chair¬ 
man,  Sam  Reyburn  Dinner  i 
Committee,  101  W.  31 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  c/o 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


himself  to  the  retail  fraternity  es¬ 
pecially  in  New  York  City,  to  the 
bankers  and  the  trade  generally, 
whose  g(M)dwill  was  so  necessary  to 
his  success.  So  alongside  of  frank- 


the  bidder.  The  method  combines 
the  authentic  thrill  of  bargain¬ 
hunting  for  antiques  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  department  store  buy- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  regular  resources 
the  shop  will  carry  merchandise  of¬ 
fered  by  private  sellers.  In  this 
case  the  owner  of  a  collection  can 
name  the  price  below  which  the 
merchandise  is  not  to  be  sold. 

I'he  shop  is  established  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  floor  from  the  furniture  de¬ 
partment.  Its  stock,  at  opening, 
included  furniture,  mirrors,  and 
accessories  at  prices  ranging  from 
S5  to  S5,()00. 


ness  we  placed  “friendliness”  as  in¬ 
herent  qualifications  justifying  his 
selection.  Atld  to  these  two  impor¬ 
tant  factors,  as  in  the  case  of  Sam 
Reyburn,  an  untiring  devotion  to 
one’s  job  plus  a  grasp  of  sound 
business  principles  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  law,  banking  and  real 
estate  procedure  and  one  has  the 
major  qualifications  for  doing  a 
good  job  of  retailing;  or  almost 
anything  else,  for  that  matter. 

File  years  and  career  of  .Sam 
Reyburn  have  ])roved  our  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  him  were  right.  He 
came  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  best- 
liked  retail  merchants  and  Lord  & 
Taylor  one  of  America’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  stores. 

Few  men  ever  develop  the 
“frankness”  and  “friendliness” 
characteristics  to  the  degree  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Sam  Reyburn.  His  bank¬ 
ing  and  legal  experience  before  he 
took  to  retailing  may  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  two  important 
attributes  which  must  be  present  if 
mutual  confidence  between  client 
and  counselor  is  to  be  established. 
His  experience  in  real  estate,  no 
doid)t,  was  also  a  contributing  in¬ 
fluence,  for  success  in  that  field, 
too.  is  based  on  trust  and  mutual 
understanding. 

A  Pioneer  Family 

As  far  as  the  records  show,  no 
other  member  of  his  family  for 
generations  ever  engaged  in  any 
form  of  retailing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  all  tillers  of  the  soil, 
dating  back  to  one  Borden,  ances¬ 
tor  on  his  mother’s  side,  who  like 
many  another  hardy  settler  of  his 
day  left  the  home  country  in  the 
pursuit  of  religious  freedom,  join¬ 
ing  that  little  band  of  intrepid  men 
and  women  who,  with  William 
Rogers  in  1635,  established  their 
famous  New  England  colony.  The 
w'estward  movement  had  not  yet 
begun,  when  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bordens  moved  south¬ 
ward,  into  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  North  (Carolina.  It  was  Sam’s 
grandfather  who  began  the  west¬ 
ward  trek  itito  Arkansas,  where 
Sam  was  born  in  a  little  town  just 
outside  Little  Rock,  which  today 
bears  his  family  name. 

Had  it  not  l>een  for  the  vision 
and  foresight  of  his  mother,  Sam 
Reyburn  might  have  followed  the 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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V'cxational  agriculture  students  Ironi  high  schools  in  the  trading  area  ot 
A.  B.  Wyckoff  Co.,  .Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  showed  a  group  of  dairy  heifers 
in  one  of  the  store’s  annual  agricultural  events. 


The  primary  purpose  of  store- 
sponsored  agricultural  pro¬ 
motions.  contests  or  exhibits 
is,  of  course,  to  create  good-will  for 
the  store  in  the  rural  community 
surrounding  the  town.  That  this 
type  of  activity  really  accomplishes 
that  jjurjiose  can  he  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  Ernest  H.  Wyck¬ 
off,  of  li.  \Vyckoff,  .Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  where  such  promotions  have 
been  conducted  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Besides  good  will  there  are  other 
values  to  ihese  types  of  activity 
that  arc  worth  some  attention. 
First,  they  can  direct  the  interests 
and  efforts  of  the  community  to¬ 
ward  the  production  of  those  crops 
and  other  products  which  will  vield 
the  highest  possible  return  for  the 
time,  effort,  and  investment  in¬ 
volved.  For  instance,  it  is  true  that, 
in  many  areas,  dairy  cattle  offer 
the  greatest  possible  return  from 
land,  time  and  investment;  yet 
manv  farmers  in  those  areas  arc 
still  plowing  and  depleting  the 
land  which  could  be  better  used  as 
pasture  land  for  dairy  herds. 

One  of  the  \Vyckoff  plans  is  the 
offering  of  substantial  prizes  in 
competitioti  for  the  best  purebred 
dairy  heifers  exhibited  by  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  students.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  this  one  activity 


the  number  of  these  animals  ex¬ 
hibited  has  increased  materially  in 
a  few  years,  reflecting  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  rural  com- 
muuity  in  good  dairy  stock  and 
an  increase  in  the  dairy  held  popu¬ 
lation  in  that  trading  area. 

Of  .Special  Value  Now 

■Another  value  of  such  promo¬ 
tions  which  can  be  stressed  now 
is  that  they  stimulate  the  war- 
needed  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  encourage  thrifty  practices  so 
imjiortant  in  wartime.  In  the 
.Spring  the  Wyckoff  store  announces 
an  exhibit  and  liberal  prizes  for 
exhibition  of  home-canned  food¬ 
stuffs,  prepared  and  canned  by  the 
home  economics  students  in  the 
district. 

These  projects  also  increase  the 
basic  wealth  of  the  community  by 
increasing  the  productive  plant  in 
and  on  the  farms.  Doubling  the 
dairv  herd  jjopulation  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  area  (not  an  impossibility 
through  a  long-term  intelligent 
program)  is  tjuite  as  important  as 
doubling  the  size  of  ihe  local  fac¬ 
tory. 

Increasing  of  raw  materials  for 
local  processing  industries  is  an¬ 
other  good  result  of  this  type  of 
activitv.  Many  communities  have 
local  creameries,  milk  processing 


plants,  packing  plants  etc.  which 
process  farm  produce  and  in  which 
employment  depends  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  materials  grown  on  the 
farms  in  the  community.  .Any  in- 
trease  of  production,  through  a 
stimulating  program  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  awards,  results  in  a 
greater  prosperity  for  that  local  in¬ 
dustry,  the  whole  town  and,  of 
course,  the  store. 

How  to  go  about  organizing 
such  an  exhibit?  From  a  back¬ 
ground  of  successful  promotions  of 
this  type,  including  those  of  the 
Wyckoff  store  and  others,  we  have 
made  uj)  an  outline  of  procedure 
from  the  store  standpoint.  Here 
are  some  suggestions. 

Consult  local  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers,  county  exten¬ 
sion  agents  and  representatives  of 
any  other  farm  agencies  in  your 
community  on  these  questions: 

First,  what  particular  phase  of 
agriculture  or  homemaking  needs 
added  interest  and  stimulation?  It 
is  well  to  let  these  people  decide 
because  there  are  some  crops  and 
some  tvpes  of  livestock  which 
should  be  discouraged  in  given 
communities  rather  than  encour¬ 
aged. 

Next,  learn  from  experts  the 
best  method  of  providing  the 
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A  girl  prize  winner  from  ;i  farm 
in  the  Stroudsburg  area  shows  a 
jar  of  tanned  fruit  from  her  ex¬ 
hibit  shelf  in  the  store. 

stimulation  and  increasing  the  in¬ 
terest.  Usually,  the  contest  or  ex¬ 
hibit  cfunpetition  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer,  although  sometimes  this  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  combined  with  an 
immediate  plan  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  a  particular  kind  of 
livestock  or  crop  in  the  community. 

Remembering  that  the  primary 
purpose  t)f  the  contest  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  production  of 
the  animal  or  article  featured,  it 
would  be  of  little  valtie  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  contest  for  yearling  tlairy 
heifers  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
contest  is  to  be  held.  If  jrossible 
it  shotdtl  be  announced  far  enough 
in  advance  for  farm  yttuth  to  buy 
a  suckling  calf  from  a  good  tlairy 
herd.  Once  started,  it  should  be 
made  plain  that  the  contest  will 
be  continued  annually,  for  from 
this  point  on  it  can  exert  an  im¬ 
portant  infltience  on  the  type  of 
breeding  stock  kept  on  the  farm. 

Home  canning,  or  crop  shows, 
while  held  in  the  Fall,  should  be 
announced  in  the  Spring  before 
planting  is  done  so  that  gardens 
and  crops  can  be  planned  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  contest. 

Prizes  to  Go  Around 

The  next  decision  to  be  made  is 
the  amount  of  prizes  to  offer,  the 
number  of  prizes,  etc.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  wide  enough  spread  of 
awards  so  that  a  sizable  percentage 
of  the  exhibitors  will  receive  some 
premium  money,  yet  the  individu¬ 
al  premiums  must  be  attractive 
enough  to  encourage  participation. 
The  trend  in  many  exhibits  is  to 
award  minimtim  cash  premiitms  to 
all  entries,  with  the  first  four  or 


live  places  drawing  substantially 
greater  cash  awards.  Under  this 
plan  it  is  necessai)  to  set  standards 
of  entry  stilhcienlly  high  so  that 
all  entiies  will  be  worthy  of  the 
minimtim. 

Best  to  Start  Modestly 

It  may  be  advisable  to  start  with 
only  one  or  two  activities,  feel  your 
way  with  these,  and  add  other  fea¬ 
tures  throtigh  tlie  years,  if  the  orig¬ 
inal  ventures  prove  satisfactory, 
riiis  has  been  .Mr.  Wyckotf’s  expe¬ 
rience.  Starting  with  the  dairy 
heifer  contest,  he  has  added  home 
canning,  dressmaking,  swine,  chick¬ 
ens  and  gartlen  crops  to  the  list  of 
(ontests  conducted  by  the  store. 

Consideration  should  be  given 
to  established  farm  shows  in  the 
community.  In  many  towns  and 
cities  local  chambers  of  commerce 
(ondtict  an  animal  farm  show.  It 
would  be  utiwise  for  atiy  store  to 
oiler  competition  iti  any  line  ade- 
tpiately  covered  iti  the  conmutnity 
show.  However,  few  farm  shows 
offer  adequate  opportunities  for 
(ompetition  in  all  phases  of  farm 
economy.  But  you  might  conclude 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
store  to  conduct  its  contest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  established  farm 
show,  listing  your  exhibit  in  the 
regular  catalog  but  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  that  premiums  are  olfered  by 
your  store.  I’he  store  tie-in  can  be 
strengthened  by  exhibiting  the 
winning  entries,  ribbons,  and 
names  of  the  winners  in  your  win- 
tlows  following  the  show. 

*  *  * 

riie  next  big  ste|)  is  to  form  a 
committee  to  help  plan  and  con¬ 
duct  the  affair.  If  only  one  farm 
agency  is  working  with  you  the 
committee  can  be  an  informal  ar¬ 
rangement  between  yourself  and 
the  leader  of  that  agency.  How¬ 
ever,  you  may  find  (and  it  is  more 
desirable)  that  several  groups  will 
participate. 

Now  comes  the  j>roblem  of  de¬ 
fining  the  territorv  in  which  you 
are  interested.  This  demands  a 
neat  balance  between  realism  and 
ambition.  \Vhere  farm  shows  are 
“open  to  the  world,”  professional 
“show-goers”  from  far  communities 
too  often  come  in  and  pick  off  the 
premiums,  leaving  the  “home 
folks”  (the  folks  with  whom  your 
business  is  done)  with  the  small 


end  of  the  cash  and  a  bad  taste  in 
their  mouths.  This  is  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  should  not  court 
those  “borderline”  areas  from 
which  trade  may  flow  either  to  you 
or  to  some  competing  community. 

It  is  often  such  an  activity  as  this 
that  cements  that  wavering  com¬ 
munity  to  your  store  and  your 
town.  In  some  cases  special  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  exhibits 
from  a  list  of  “fringe”  communi¬ 
ties.  But  when  this  is  done,  don’t 
forget  to  offer  a  similar  set  of  prizes 
for  the  nucleus  communities. 

Formal  announcement  of  the 
competition  lollows  the  steps  de¬ 
scribed  above.  'Fhis  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  made  in  printed  or 
mimeographed  form  and  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  participating 
agencies  and  groups.  It  should  in¬ 
clude  premium  list,  date,  place  and 
time  of  exhibit,  territory  covered, 
rules  and  regulations  governing 
persons  eligible  for  competition, 
ownership  of  exhibit,  etc. 

#  *  * 

All  of  these  things  done,  plans 
lor  physical  arrangements  for  the 
exhibit  should  be  made.  If  the 
(ontest  is  conducted  by  the  store 
independently,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  actual  exhibit  and  judging  in 
the  store  or  as  near  as  practical. 
The  Wyckoff  home  canning  and 
dressmaking  contests  are  held  in 
the  store.  The  store  provides  regu¬ 
lation  shelves  for  the  canners  who 
set  up  their  products  on  the  shelves 
in  the  store.  Fhe  livestock.  ])oul- 
trv  and  crop  judging  is  done  on 
the  parking  lot  in  the  rear  of  the 
store,  with  the  animals  housed  in 
a  storage-garage  building  on  the 
lot. 

Planning  the  Arrangements 

.Arrangements  must  be  made  in 
atbance  to  protect  exhibits  frtnn 
damage.  If  animals  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  show  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  must  be  protected  from 
weather  and  provided  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  feeding  ami  care.  If  a 
building  is  not  available,  tents  can 
be  rented  and  stalls,  pens  and 
shelses  matle  from  rough  or  sal¬ 
vage  lumber.  Farm  groups  can 
sometimes  furnish  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  pens  and  stalls. 

In  most  cases,  merchandising 
and  actual  sales  jnomotion  efforts 
in  connection  with  activities  of 
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Barnyard  in  Herald  Square 


tluN  i\|)c  are  more  sutcesstul  il 
ihe)  are  not  kk)  obvious.  It  is 
iheK  lore  Miggesled  that  such  obvi¬ 
ous  tie-iiis  as  work  clothing  and 
wliau  sei  larui  ei|ui|)iuent  the  store 
(allies  lie  leatured  in  window  and 
iiiieiioi  display,  and  that  otiier 
sales  ellorts  depend  on  the  store 
iraflu  created. 

Victory  Garden  Promotions 

Willi  ihe  wariime  loot!  shortage 
the  \’i(tor\  (iarden  promotion  is 
a  natural  part  ol  such  a  program 
and  might  serve  as  a  beginner  lor 
stores  which  have  had  no  such 
activity  belore.  The  V'ictory  (iar- 
(leii  promotion  is  a  real  possibility 
lor  stores  in  strictly  urban  regions 
where  the  agricultural  promotion 
is  out  ol  the  cpiestion.  City  dwell¬ 
ers  luue  lots  to  learn  about  garden¬ 
ing  and  the  lirst  logical  tie-in  to 
the  store  is  an  inlormation  center 
lor  \'ictory  (iardens. 

Here,  again,  you  should  consult 
the  (oimiy  extension  agent  or  the 
stale  college  ol  agriculture.  In 
most  cases,  they  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  complete  inlormation  lor 
Victory  (iarcleners  and  let  the 
store  print  or  duplicate  the  mate¬ 
rial  lor  distribution,  riiere’s  much 
more  to  this  matter  of  gardening 
than  merely  getting  a  pot  of 
ground,  spading  it,  planting  seeds 
and  waiting  for  the  vegetables  to 
grow.  Some  information  which  is 
most  important  and  around  which 
the  store  can  build  its  information 
center  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  What  vegetable  crops,  grow 
lK‘st,  in  this  particular  locality, 
without  commercial  fertilizer? 
(Commercial  fertilizer  is  almost  cm 
the  critical  list  and  Victory  Gar¬ 
deners  should  l)e  encouraged  to 
plant  those  crops  which  will  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  soil  with  a  minimum  of 
fertilization.) 

2.  Proper  preparation  of  the 
soil.  W'hen  should  the  garden  be 
plowed  or  spaded?  What  is  the 
proper  seed  bed  for  each  crop? 

.H.  Proper  care  for  each  of  the 
crops  recommended.  \\'eeding,  cul¬ 
tivating,  mulching,  shading,  etc. 

4.  AV^hat  is  a  gocnl.  balanced  gar¬ 
den  for  this  particular  locality? 
\'ictory  Gardeners  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  jiroducing  some  vegetables 
for  home  canning,  but  some  home 
canning  crops  recpiire  a  great  deal 
{Continued  on  pa(re  78) 


THE  CillRREN'E  C7\MPA1GN  to  encourage  customers  to 
raise  their  own  food  is  by  no  means  confined  to  rural-area  stores. 
.Maty’s  has  made  the  news  columns  of  all  the  metropolitan 
papers  with  its  “V'ictory  Barnyard”,  opened  March  1st.  The 
V’ictory  Barnyard  is  a  complete  poultry  center,  selling  chicks 
and  everything  it  takes  to  raise  them. 

While  the  store  is  enthusiastically  aiming  to  sell  the  poultry¬ 
raising  idea  to  patriotic  amateurs,  it  also  has  a  practical  eye 
trained  in  the  direction  of  veteran  poultrymen  who  have  raised 
chickens  for  years,  and  is  well  eejuipped  to  supply  their  needs. 
A  poultry  expert  is  on  hand  to  give  advice. 

Permanent  displays  show  hens  of  popular  and  rare  breeds:  a 
scientific  chick  brooder:  a  hatching  incubator  in  operation. 
I'hose  who  wish  to  start  with  a  small  cpiantity  ol  chicks  may 
carrv  them  out  of  the  store  in  special  “chick  pulhnans.”  Orders 
up  to  25,000  arc  taken  and  delivered. 

*  *  * 

'I  he  Victory  Barnyard  is  a  project  large  and  novel  enough 
to  underline  heavily  the  process  of  wartime  change  taking  place 
in  the  department  store  picture.  But  it  is  only  one  of  many 
changes,  aimed  either  at  opening  up  new  sources  of  volume  or 
solving  problems  of  personnel  shortage.  Not  far  from  it  on 
Macy’s  fifth  floor  is  the  .Shoe  Repair  Centre,  brought  into  being 
by  shoe  rationing.  Two  floors  above,  a  self-service  system  is  in 
operation  in  the  cushions  and  pillows  section  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings:  in  the  fabrics  department  ingenious  display-stock  fixtures 
facilitate  self-selection.  .A  new  wallpaper  section  encourages  the 
customer  (1)  to  do  her  own  paperhanging,  by  stocking  a  brush 
and  fool  kit  for  the  purpose,  (2)  to  carry  her  wallpaper  pur¬ 
chase  home,  by  having  enough  stock  on  hand  to  fill  her  order 
immediately.  Down  in  its  basement,  Macy's,  like  other  stores,  is 
promoting  \'ictory  Gardens.  Fresh  vegetables  have  been  added 
to  the  grocery  department’s  stock,  and  except  for  this  new’ 
section,  the  grocery  department  itself  has  Iteen  converted  to 
self-service.  Other  changes  occur  almost  daily.  The  largest 
department  store  in  the  world  illustrates  perfectly  the  cpiick- 
stepping  which  some  stores  are  already  doing,  and  all  stores  will 
have  to  do,  to  adapt  themselves  to  wartime. 
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★  WHES’  EVEX  department  stores, 
with  their  mnltiplkity  of  lines,  are 
casting  about  for  new  ones  to  help 
them  hedge  against  the  expected 
drop  in  volume,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  grocery  stores,  facing  a 
large  drop  in  food  sales,  should  have 
the  same  bright  idea.  But  luhat  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  as  represented  by  the 
Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  are 
noxu  going  to  work  on  is  a  program 
that  spells  more  headache  to  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Grocery  stores  in 
this  group  are  adding  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  and  garden  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  clothes,  and  are  reported  to 
hax'e  plans  to  stock  dxy  goods,  no¬ 
tions,  glassware,  hardware,  baby 
supplies.  They  are  hopeful  that  in¬ 
creasing  cuts  in  transportation  al¬ 
lowances  and  the  fact  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  goes  to  their  stores  for  food 
anyway  xvill  mean  enough  xiolume 
from  the  nexv  lines  to  make  up  sotne 
of  the  drop  in  foxxd  sales.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists  has  made  the  first  mox>e  to 
protect  its  members  against  this 
competition  by  asking  drug  manu¬ 
facturers  to  supply  drxig  stores  first. 

CIVILIAN  SUPPLY 

irTHE  SENATE  Sxnall  Business 
Committee  has  announced  that  it 
is  preparing  legislation  to  clarify 
and  ease  the  problem  of  cix’ilian 
supply.  It  is  believed  that  this 
would  pxoxnde  for  the  appointment 
of  a  civilian  supply  administrator 
in  IVPB  xi’ith  fxill  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  civilian  needs  and  take 
steps  to  sxipply  them  by  sxich  meth¬ 
ods  as  the  use  in  an  organizeil  pro¬ 
gram  of  plant  facilities  not  suitable 
to  xuar  xvork.  Meanxehile.  nexes  re¬ 
ports  had  it  that  the  WPB  is  mov¬ 
ing  on  its  oxen  to  reorganize  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply  xeith  a 
viexe  to  accomplishing  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

RETAIL  WAR  CAMPAIGNS 

★  THE  RET.ilL  War  Campaigns 
Committee  has  distributed  to  re¬ 
tailers  its  pxomotion  information  on 
the  April  theme:  THE  VICTORY 
HOME. 

“All  stores  of  all  sizes.’’  .says  the 
Committee,  “can  explain  the  V- 
Home  idea  to  their  cxistomexs  and 
big  stores  caxx  actually  participate 
in  the  establishment  of  many  V- 
Homes  in  their  commuxiities.” 

Campaigns  on  the  theme  sug¬ 
gested  as  sxxitable  for  department 
stores  are: 

1.  WOMEN  IN  WAR  JOBS. 
Suggested  copy  approach:  “Help 


There’s  a  Market  for  OCD  Stirrup  Pumps 

By  Bknjamin  H.  Namm,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
United  States  Office  of  Cixiilian  Defense 


AS  we  all  know,  ihe  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  has 
not  yet  been  bombed  by  the 
enemy.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  lack  of  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  air  raids  is 
understandable. 

Everybody  knows  that  onr 
country  can  be  bombed.  Manv 
believe  that  as  the  war  turns 
against  the  Germans  and  the 
Japs  the  chances  of  air  raids 
will  increase.  The  bombing  of 
an  .-Vmerican  city  played  up  in 
his  usual  style  by  Herr  Goeb- 
bels  could  do  wonders  for  Ger¬ 
man  morale.  Remember  that 
U.  S.  planes  bombed  Fokyo. 
.Aside  from  fires  caused  by 
bombings,  any  fire  that  destroys 
a  factory  or  a  worker’-s  home  or 
critical  war  materials  is  a  dis¬ 
aster.  You  cannot  transport 
soldiers  or  shell  the  enemy  with 
money  collected  from  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

I  The  British  have  found  that 
I  a  stirrup  pump  is  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  device  for  pre¬ 
venting  little  fires  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  big  ones.  I  he  OCd^ 
stirrup  pump  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities  has 
been  developed  with  the  aid 
of  several  government  agencies. 
Almost  all  critical  materials 
have  been  eliminated  and  OIW 
has  fixed  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  at  levels  far  below  what 


similar  pumps  have  sold  for, 
while  still  permitting  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  d'he  pump  has 
been  subjected  to  rigorous  per¬ 
formance  tests  which  assure  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  riiis  handy 
lire  lighting  device  should  find 
a  ready  market  when  offered 
lor  sale  by  retailers. 

riiese  stirrup  pumps  are 
now  available  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manufacturers:  Gra¬ 
ham  Manufacturing  Caimpany, 
Newark,  C'.alif.,  covering  Cali¬ 
fornia,  .Alaska,  Washington  and 
Oregon;  Tennessee  Stove 
Works,  Cdiattanooga,  Tenn., 
covering  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  .Alabama 
and  .Arkansas;  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer,  Inc.,  Rockaway,  N.  J., 
covering  New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Puerto  Rico  anti  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands;  Independent  Lock 
Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
covering  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
New  jersey;  Oakes  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Tipton,  In¬ 
diana,  covering  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio; 
Dobbins  Manufacturing  Caiiu- 
pany.  North  St.  Paul,  Minneso¬ 
ta,  covering  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  X’irginia,  Kansas  and 
Texas. 


Bring  Them  Back  to  You—xidth 
Yoxir  Oxen  Txeo  Hands!  Y’our 
Countxy  Needs  23  Million  Women 
in  War  Jobs  to  Help  lYin  the  IFfli  .'’ 

2.  VICTORY  GARDENS.  Sug¬ 
gested  copy  approach:  “Plant  the 
Seeds  of  Victeny  in  Your  Oxen  Back 
Yard!  Help  Your  Ration— Help 
Your  Nation!’’ 

3.  WALK  AND  CARRY.  Sug¬ 
gested  copy  approach:  “How  Many 
War  Stamps  Can  You  Buy  Today 
if  You  Save  by  Walking— Sax>e  Gas, 
Save  Money,  Save  Your  Health.’’ 

The  following  suggestions  for 
.specialty  retailexs  lend  themsehes 
to  departmental  campaigns  within 


the  department  store: 

For  drxtg  stores:  HE.ILTH 
CONSERl'.TTION.  Suggested  copy 
approach:  “America  Needs  Us 

Stxong  —  Guard  Your  Family’s 
Health— Learn  First  .lid  and  Home 
Nursing.” 

For  applianxe  stores:  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  CONSERV.JTION.  Sug¬ 
gested  copy  approach:  “Keep  Them 
Working— Make  Them  Last— That’s 
All  There’ll  Be  Till  Victory.” 

Elsexehere  in  this  issue  in  the 
section,  “Keeping  House  in  War¬ 
time,”  xi’ill  be  found  infoxmation 
covering  a  number  of  consexx'ation 
themes. 
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Since  1912 
—no  slips 


Mrs.  Blanche  Rogers,  here  stripping  wool 
off  a  bobbin*,  has  been  one  of  the  Chatham 
family  for  over  thirty-one  years. 


And  throughout  all  these  years  she  has 
never  had  a  “lost  time”  accident. 


In  these  days  when  every  lost  second  aids 
the  enemy,  it  is  heartening  to  know  there 
are  one  hundred  Chatham  people  who  have 
worked  twenty  or  more  years  without  a 
“lost  time”  accident. 


We  are  proud  to  pay  them  tribute. 


*Xow  Chatham  engineers  have  developed  a  unique  bobbin- 
stripping  machine  which  speeds  production,  releases  Blanche’s 
saje  hands  for  special  work  in  the  Spinning  Department. 


TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER;  To  conform  with  latest 
WPB  plans  Chatham  is  concentrating  civilian 
production  on  three  major  sellers:  Stanley, 
SUTTON,  AIRLOOM.  Allotments  to  July  1943  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  first  quality  blankets 
purchased  last  year. 

TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Service  is  more  a  part 
of  selling  than  ever  before.  The  famous  Chatham 
Informative  Label — with  facts  on  quality, 
^armth,  washing,  care — helps  you  help  your 
customers,  assures  satisfaction  and  goodwill. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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%  "Keeping  House  in  Wartime*'  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Wartime  Plan  Books  for  retailers  which  will  be  published 
monthly  in  THE  BULLETIN. 

Each  baok  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  store  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  government’s  health,  safety,  conservation  and 
morale-building  programs  and  will  ofFer  sound,  practical 
suggestions  for  merchandise  presentations  arranged  to  tie  in 
with  these  important  phases  of  the  home  front  war  efFort. 
Until  the  war  is  won,  there  will  be  nothing  more  important, 
after  our  military  effort,  than  intelligent  planning,  looking  to 
better  health  and  efFiciency  of  our  people  through  good  nu¬ 
trition,  health  protection,  accident  prevention,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  manpower  and  materials.  The  interest  already  mani¬ 
fested  in  these  phases  of  home  life  by  stores  throughout  the 
country  has  led  us  to  plan  and  prepare  this  and  other  War¬ 
time  Plan  Books  to  follow  which  ore  in  support  of  the  war 
campaigns  of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

The  information  has  been  carefully  selected  from  various 
sources,  including  national  associations,  whose  prominence 
in  various  fields  make  them  recognized  authorities,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  also  have  cooperated  with  us  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  material. 

Special  thanks  is  due  for  cooperation  on  this  first  book  of 
the  series  to  General  Electric  Company;  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America;  National  Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau; 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau;  National  Safety  Council;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.; 
Window  Shade  Institute. 


DESIGNED  BY  ROBERT  E.  McCOURT 


FEEDING  THE  FAMILY 


T(\  JS  * 


Amazing  progress  has  been  acliieved  in  tlie  colossal  undertaking  to  teach  Americans 
the  value  and  necessity  of  nutritious  diet.  In  a  nationwide  campaign  the  govern- 
•  ment,  working  throtigh  the  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  organized  the 
efforts  of  federal  and  jirivate  agencies  in  carrying  otit  the  pur})oses  of  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Plan,  The  work  of  some  twentv  federal  agencies,  previously  engaged  in  the  held  of 
nutrition,  was  coordinated  with  that  of  the  three  following  main  divisions  outside  the 
federal  field:  volunteer  committees  devoted  to  nutritional  education;  labor,  civic,  and 
similar  grotips;  and  private  indtistry  organizations. 

Scientists,  physicians,  nutritionists,  writers  of  conseqtience,  advertising  experts,  and 
btisiness  executives  have  contributed  generotisly  out  of  their  minds  and  their  hearts  in 
this  national  effort  to  make  America  strong  by  making  .\mericans  stronger. 

lint  the  job  is  by  no  means  completed.  One  vital  link  in  this  chain  of  endeavor  is  the 
retail  grocer,  the  man  who  stands  between  the  producers  and  the  ultimate  consumers,  in 
that  tremendously  important  position  in  the  svstem  of  distribution,  the  point  of  sale.  The 
rudiments  of  good  nutrition  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  comprehensive¬ 
ly  taught,  at  the  point  of  sale.  The  splendid  creative  and  educational  work  already  done 
by  thousands  of  organizations  will,  to  some  extent,  be  lost  if  the  retail  grocer  fails  in  his 
part  of  this  important  task.  His  success  in  carrying  on  the  nutrition  program,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  he  profits  by  it,  will  depend  upon  the  thought  and  serious  effort  he  gives  to 
the  job. 

In  order  to  effectively  teach  the  rudiments  of  good  nutrition  at  the  point  of  .sale,  four 
measures  are  necessarv: 


1.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  CENTER  IN  THE 
STORE. 

2.  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  NUTRITION  CLASSES. 

3.  TRAINING  OF  SALESPEOPLE. 

4.  OBSERVANCE  OF  RULES  GOVERNING  STORE  TIE-IN  WITH  THE 
NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM. 


The  grocery  department  must  be  prominently  identified  with  the  National  Nutrition 
Program,  and  this  is  most  effectively  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  booth  or  segregated 
section  displaying  a  large  sign.  Nutrition  Information  Center. 

For  rules  governing  the  store’s  use  of  the  National  Nutrition  Program  tie-in  displays 
and  advertising,  the  August  1942  issue  of  The  Bulletin  should  be  consulted.  This  con¬ 
tained  a  52-page  section  of  information  on  the  Program,  which  was  distributed  not  only  to 
N.R.D.G.A.  members  but  to  grocery  stores  all  over  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 
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THE  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  CENTER 


Location:  In  the  department 
store  this  booth  may  be  established 
on  the  ground  floor  or  in  the  gro¬ 
cers  department  itself.  Situated  on 
the  tnain  floor  of  the  store,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  appealing  to  more 
people  and  ilirecting  traffic  to  the 
grocers  department.  In  the  grocery 
department  it  has  the  advantage 
of  making  food-minded  customers 
more  nutrition  conscious.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  nutrition  booth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  store’s  department 
layotit,  general  facilities,  and  in¬ 
dividual  traffic  problems.  Some 
stores  svill  use  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  spare. 

Services:  This  booth  would  carry 
a  complete  sample  display  of  foods 
included  in  the  official  Nutrition 
Food  Rules.  Good  merchandising 
dictates  the  arrangement  of  similar 
foods  in  itnit  displays.  Thus,  la¬ 
bels  may  be  easily  read,  values  com¬ 
pared.  and  sales  more  quickly 
made. 


rosters,  nutrition  charts,  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  national  food  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  display  cards  covering 
essential  (ooking  rules  should  be 
shown  on  the  walls  of  the  booth, 
riiere  also  should  be  available  at 
this  Information  Genter  a  compre¬ 
hensive  selection  of  literature  on 
nutrition  and  approved  ccK)king 
methods.  This  material  is  obtain¬ 
able  from  many  different  sources. 

Particular  prominence  should  be 
given  to  a  display  of  the  official 
Nutrition  Food  Rules,  for  your 
promotion  plan  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  emanate  from  these.  Therefore 
vour  customers  shoidd  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  them. 

The  Staff:  Salespersons  in  charge 
of  the  Nutrition  Information 
Center  should  know  the  Nutrition 
Food  Rules,  the  nutrition  values  of 
the  foods  they  sell,  the  stock  in 
hand,  the  shortages,  and  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Publicity:  Six  methods  of  drama- 


ti/iug  the  grocery  department  are 
suggested:  i.  Newspaper  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising;  2,  Store  win¬ 
dow  displays;  3,  Signs  and  posters 
throughout  the  store;  4,  Stickers  on 
packages;  5,  Participation  in  store’s 
railio  jnogram;  f).  Store  publicity 
stories  in  the  local  jiress. 

War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  The 

grocerv  department  should,  by  all 
meatis.  support  the  war  effort  in 
e\erv  possible  way.  through  dis- 
|)lav,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
radio  an  elFort  shoultl  be  made  to 
influence  a  greater  sale  of  war 
statn|)s  and  bonds.  The  Nutrition 
Information  C.enter,  described  ear¬ 
lier  in  this  chapter,  would  afford  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  display 
the  attractive  and  forceful  posters, 
with  dynanuc  copy,  designed  to  re¬ 
lease  America’s  pocketbook  power. 
Posters  and  display  material  have 
been  prepared  by  the  promotional 
committee  of  the  retail  advisory 
board,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


CUSTOMER  CLASSES  IN  NUTRITION 

THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  is  an  admittedly  logical  source  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  modern  living.  It  is  in  definite  keeping  with  the  National  Nutrition 
Program,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  store,  to  establish  classes  in  nutrition  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  customers.  The  easiest  and  probably  most  efficient  way  to  organize  such  classes  is  to 
apply  to  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 

The  training  in  nutrition  that  is  offered  by  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  plays  a  highly  important  part  in  the  National  Nutrition  Program.  Two  courses  are 
given:  a  20-hour  standard  course,  and  a  1 2-hour  modified  course  that  is  designed  particu¬ 
larly  for  women  of  limited  educational  background  or  language  difficulties. 


TRAINING  SALESPEOPLE  IN  NUTRITION 

IT  GOES  WITHOUT  SAYING,  in  these  times  of  disgruntled  customers  and  diffi¬ 
cult  buying,  that  a  salesman  needs  all  of  the  skill  and  well  known  qualities  attributed  to 
good  selling.  In  fact,  he  needs  more  than  this,  for  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  develop  pa¬ 
tience  and  the  art  of  diplomacy.  The  grocery  salesman  should  know  more  about  his  prod¬ 
ucts  than  he  ever  has  before:  their  nutritional  qualities  and  comparative  values;  why  some 
foods  are  plentiful  and  others  .scarce;  be  able  to  satisfy  the  customer  with  logical  reasons 
when  he  can’t  supply  her  demands. 

It  is  up  to  the  management  of  the  store  to  keep  the  salesman  informed  so  that  he  in 
turn  can  make  suitable  explanation  and  build  customer  understanding  of  wartime  food 
changes.  The  sales  personnel  should  be  informed  concerning  the  availability  of  supplies 
and  provided  with  facts  which  will  prove  helpful  in  suggesting  substitutes  for  scarce  foods. 
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FEEDING  THE  FAMILY 


WHAT  CUSTOMERS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
FOOD  STORAGE  AND  PRESERVATION 

WITH  HOUSEHOLDERS  making  every  effort  to  keep  down 
living  costs  and  prevent  food  waste,  dealers  are  including  in  their 
food  and  cooking  clinics  demonstration  on  the  proper  storage  and 
preservation  of  food  products.  This  is  an  activity  in  which  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  department  can  profitably  take  part,  building  present 
good  will  and  business  for  the  future. 

Here  are  19  practical  suggestions  for  handling  various  kinds  of 
foods,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  in  helping  customers  fight  fo<xl 
waste  in  the  home. 


Wrappings.  Remove  paper  co\- 
erings  from  all  food  except  jiack- 
aged  frozen  food.  Paper  acts  as 
insulation  and  prevents  cold  from 
reaching  the  food. 

Froion  Swnots.  Keep  frozen 
fruits  in  coldest  spot  in  freezer,  on 
refrigerated  shelf.  Due  to  high 
sugar  content,  these  need  more 
cold  than  meat  and  vegetables  to 
stay  frozen.  Ice  cream  and  home¬ 
made  frozen  desserts  should  also 
be  placed  on  refrigerated  shelf. 

Mnat,  Fish.  All  meat  and  fish 
kept  at  low  (34-37  degrees)  tem¬ 
peratures  should  be  l(K)sely  cosered 
with  waxed  j)aper  and  placed  di¬ 
rectly  below  the  freezer;  in  covered, 
ventilated  meat-keeper,  if  available. 
If  kept  in  meat-keeper,  wax  paper 
should  be  eliminated. 

Milk.  Fresh  milk  and  cream 
should  lie  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  re¬ 
tard  bacteria  growth  and  to  prevent 
destruction  of  Vitamin  G  i)y  sun¬ 
light,  particularly  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Molons.  Ripe  melons  should  be 
put  in  a  paper  bag  before  placing 
in  the  refrigerator,  to  present  food 
odor  transfers.  (This  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.) 

Eggs.  Fresh  eggs,  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  for  an  extra  long  period, 
should  be  put  in  a  tightly  covered 
]>an  or  dish.  This  prevents  dehy¬ 
dration  and  resultant  deterioration 
of  eggs. 

Loftovers.  Leftover  canned  vege¬ 
tables  are  best  when  not  cooked 
before  storing.  To  prevent  vitamin 
loss  in  heating  food,  cook  only 
what  is  needed;  put  the  balance 
away  immediately. 


Salads.  Salads  should  not  be 
prepared  too  far  in  advance,  as 
Vitamins  A  and  C  may  l)e  lost 
quickly  after  foods  are  cut  up.  Fish 
and  chicken  salads  should  not  l)e 
prepared  until  ready  to  ser\e. 

Coffee  should  be  kept  in  a 
tightly  sealed  container,  to  prevent 
loss  of  aroma  and  residtairt  transfer 
of  (kIoi's  and  flavors. 

Perishables,  to  be  kept  at  mod¬ 
erate  (10-45  tlegrees)  temperatures 
with  high  (85-95  |)ercent)  humidi¬ 
ty,  shoidd  be  placed  in  (overed 
vegetable  compartment  or  in  sjje- 
cial  moisture-proof  bags. 

Lettuce,  celery,  and  etidi\e 
should  be  washed  before  placing  in 
compartment;  also  spinach,  kale 


M£AT.  POWJM,  nSH  mr*  Ml  of  fhoor 
a  coU  dty  phet  is  what  fht^  favor. 


FtbHT  fOOO  WASTE 


One  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture's  poster  series. 


and  other  greens.  Excess  water 
should  be  removed  by  draining  Ite- 
fore  placing  in  compartment. 

Green  onions  should  be  washed 
and  drained  before  putting  in  com¬ 
partment. 

Root  Vegetables,  beet,  carrot, 
parsnip,  and  turnip  tops  should  be 
removed,  and  the  cegetables  wash¬ 
ed  well  and  throughly  drained  of 
excess  water  Itefore  storing  in  com¬ 
partment. 

Fresh  peas  and  lima  beans 
should  not  be  shelled  until  ready 
to  use.  Vitamin  G  is  retained  much 
better  when  these  are  left  in  the 
pods. 

Air  Circulation.  All  of  the  fresh 
produce  in  this  group  need  ade- 
cpiate  air  circulation  for  best  stor¬ 
age  results.  Foods  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  paper  bags,  inspected 
carefully,  then  placed  in  loosely 
woven  baskets  or  preferably  on 
well  centilated  wooden  storage 
racks. 

Applos  should  be  kept  separate 
from  odoriferous  f(X)ds  as  thev  pick 
up  foreign  odors  and  flavors  easily. 

Raisins  should  be  removed  from 
paper  carton  and  jdacecl  in  tightly 
covered  Mason  jar  before  storing. 

Cabbage.  Remove  wilted  leaves 
from  cabbage  before  storing.  After 
a  cabbage  has  been  partly  used,  it 
should  be  stored  in  the  vegetable 
crisping  compartment  to  prevent 
needless  loss  of  Vitamin  C  content. 

Bottled  Foods.  The  unrefrig¬ 
erated  utility  storage  bin  in  the 
l)ottom  of  a  late  model  refrigerator 
provides  ideal  conditions  for  bot¬ 
tled  goods. 
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WHAT  CUSTOMERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  WARTIME  COOKING 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CXINDHCT  of  a  Nutrition 
Center  was  discussed  on  page  23  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  store  management  cooperate  witli  the  kxal  ciiapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  20-hour  course  in  nutrition. 

Many  department  stores  have  the  necessary  facilities,  or  can  easily  produce  any  that  may 
be  retpiired:  ranges,  model  kitchen,  complete  equipment  of  utensils,  and  auditorium  for 
lectures  and  informal  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  course  in  nutrition,  conducted  for  customers  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  a  constant  effort  should  be  made  by  the  .sales  force  to  educate  the  day 
by  day  customers  in  the  fundamentals  of  nutritious  cooking  and  the  necessary  measures 
of  wartime  conservation. 


COOKING  RULES  FOR  VITAMIN  PRESERVATION 


E\  FRY  HOUSEKEEPER  should 
know  these  four  protective  cooking 
rules,  to  retain  vitamins: 

1.  Use  little  or  no  water.  Use  the 

minmum  amount  of  water  that 
will  cook  the  fotnl  without 
sticking.  By  avoiding  excessive 
amounts  of  cooking  liquid,  the 
dissolving  and  loss  of  water- 
soluble  vitamins  is  held  to  a 
minimum. 

2.  Start  fast,  cook  quickly.  Total 
cooking  time  is  greatly  reduced 
by  (juickly  bringing  the  foods 
to  a  cooking  temperature.  I'his 
protects  vitamins  in  foods  by 
keeping  to  a  minimum  the  time 


they  are  exposed  to  water,  heat, 
and  air. 

3.  Avoid  violent  boiling.  After  the 
food  comes  to  a  steam,  reduce 
the  heat  to  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  required  to  maintain  the 
steaming, 

4.  Cook  in  covered  utensils.  Cook 
in  covered  utensils  without  stir¬ 
ring:  stirring  puts  extra  air  in 
food,  and  air  destroys  certain 
vitamins. 

If  your  customer  is  careful  to  fol¬ 
low  these  rules,  protective  cooking 
can  be  done  with  almost  anv  type 
of  range  and  with  any  type  of  uten¬ 
sil.  But  the  utensil  must  be  cov¬ 
ered.  \V’hile  any  utensil  will  do,  it 


is  far  more  satisfactory  to  use  one 
with  straight  sides  and  flat  bottom, 
and  of  a  size  to  fit  the  unit  on 
which  the  cooking  is  done. 

Here  are  other  cooking  sugges¬ 
tions,  to  preserve  vitamins  and 
minerals,  wliich  salesmen  can  pass 
on  to  housewives  to  help  them  win 
the  war  in  their  kitchens: 

Do  not  use  baking  smla  to 
brighten  the  color  of  foods. 

Serve  immediately  after  cooking. 

Save  vegetable  liquids  and  fruit 
juices  to  use  in  sauces,  soups,  stews, 
and  appetizers. 

Use  the  broiling  method  instead 
of  frying. 

Roast  at  uniform  low  tempera¬ 
ture  without  searing. 


COOKING  RULES  TO  KEEP  DOWN  FOOD  AND  FUEL  COSTS  ' 


Temporatur*  Control:  Bake  and 
roast  by  temperature  for  surer  re¬ 
sults:  depend  on  your  oven  con¬ 
trol,  if  you  have  one.  Otherwise 
use  a  small  oven  thermometer. 
Start  vegetables  boiling  on  full 
flame — then  reduce  flame  as  low  as 
possible  to  maintain  boiling. 

Plan  Ahead.  Cook  several  foods 
at  same  time  in  oven  or  broiler. 

Save  Gas:  It  saves  gas  to  light 


burner  AFTER  food  has  been 
placed  to  cook — and  turn  off  BE¬ 
FORE  removing  to  serve.  It  also 
saves  to  use  no  more  water  than 
actually  needed.  Use  saucepans 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 

Gas  should  burn  with  a  clear 
blue  flame.  If  the  flame  has  yellow 
tips,  fuel  is  being  wasted  and  the 
burner  should  be  adjusted. 

Food  Buying:  Advise  your  cus¬ 


tomers  to  order  several  days’  sup¬ 
plies  of  unrationed  items— without 
hoarding.  This  cuts  down  truck 
deliveries.  Warn  your  customers, 
if  they  are  inclined  to  stock  up  on 
spices,  that  this  is  unwise  because 
they  lose  their  flavor  if  left  stand¬ 
ing  too  long.  Nutmegs,  cloves,  pep¬ 
percorns,  and  cinnamon  sticks  sold 
whole  and  ground  when  needed  is 
a  saving  to  the  customer. 


AIDS  FOR  THE  COOKING  CLINIC 


GREAI  QUAMITIES  of 
dealer  helps  in  conducting  cooking 
classes  are  available  from  many 
sources.  Every  large  food  and  ap¬ 
pliance  manufacturer  is  equipped 
to  supply  helpful  material.  The 


Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  produced  a  number  of  series  of 
posters  and  cooking  charts  which 
are  regarded  as  particularly  help¬ 


ful.  Information  concerning  these 
may  be  secured  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  ^Vashington, 
D.  C. 
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HOME  HEALTH  AND  CONSERVATION 


The  purpose  of  the  Housekeeping  Clinic  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  plan  of  clean¬ 
ing  management  and  methods  which  tvill  at  least  maintain,  and  probably  raise, 
the  standard  of  cleanliness  that  a  housewife  has  established  for  her  own  home,  all 
of  which  is  to  be  accomplished  with  less  time  and  effort  tlian  she  now  gives  to  the  job. 

So  the  Clinic  at  once  becomes  a  merchandising  effort  to  promote  efficient  houseclean¬ 
ing  as  a  health  measure  and  as  a  conservation  measure,  leaving  women  with  more  free  time 
for  war  work  or  outside  professional  interests.  The  Clinic  requires; 

A  troiiMd  and  wnll  informnd  sains  forcn. 

A  dnfinitn  plan  of  housnclnaning  mnHiods. 

Unit  displays  of  mnrchandisn  of  likn  noturn. 

Show  cvds. 

Hnalth  postnrs. 

Dnmonstrations. 

Advnrtising. 

Mootings  and  locturos. 

Variation  in  the  scope  of  the  Clinic  will  fiave  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  size 
and  volume  of  the  store.  The  following  general  outline,  based  on  material  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture,  provides  basic  ideas 
which  should  govern  the  program;  in  later  p^es  specific  instructions  are  given  for  the  clean¬ 
ing  and  preservation  of  some  75  items  of  household  equipment.  These  instructions  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  demonstration  themes  for  the  Clinic  program  and  good  background 
information  for  salespeople. 


Schodula.  Working  plans  and 
orderly  procedure  reduce  fatigue. 
Write  down  the  jobs  to  be  done 
and  draw  up  a  plan  for  distribut¬ 
ing  them  through  each  week  and 
month.  List  all  the  cleaning  jobs 
that  must  be  done  about  the  house, 
grouping  them  under  headings  of 
work  to  l)e  done  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  semi-annually,  and  annu¬ 
ally.  The  schedule  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  fact  that  frequent 
light  cleaning  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  of  time,  energy,  cleaning  sup¬ 
plies,  and  household  surfaces. 

Only  brushing  or  light  treatment 
with  soap  and  water  are  required 
by  many  surfaces  if  cleaned  fre¬ 
quently.  If  neglected  until  abra¬ 
sives  are  necessary  to  grind  off  dirt 
from  painted  or  varnished  surfaces 
and  the  corrosion  on  metals,  the 
surfaces  are  permanently  affected 
and  the  job  becomes  diffcult,  time- 
consuming,  and  fatiguing.  Ihe 
economic  value  of  frequent,  liglit 
cleaning  is  important  Itecause  it  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  refinishing  and 
replacements. 


Dirt  Pravrnition.  Prevention  of 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  is  the 
basis  of  management  of  household 
cleaning.  Definite  and  systematic 
plans  must  be  made  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  removal  of  dirt  that  inevit¬ 
ably  gets  into  the  house.  Fo  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  house,  have  foot 
mats  at  outside  doors,  remove 
muddy  clothing  in  entrance  half, 
brush  outside  window  sills  fre¬ 
quently,  and  use  cloth-covered 
screens  at  windows  that  are  open 
continually. 

Housohold  Notebook.  Record 
the  work  schedule  in  an  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  notebook.  Keep 
here  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  dealers  who  supply  goods 
and  services.  Make  an  inventory 
of  things  stored  in  boxes  and 
trunks.  Paste  in  or  copy  clippings 
or  information  taken  from  papers 
and  magazines  on  household  man¬ 
agement  and  methods. 

Equipmont.  It  should  lie  a  part 
of  the  salesman’s  job  to  convince 
the  customer  that  well  selected. 


good  quality  tools  pay  their  extra 
cost  in  efficiency  and  in  time  and 
energy  saved.  As  fewer  replace¬ 
ments  are  necessary,  good  tools 
are  more  economical.  Stress  the 
necessity  of  good  care,  for  a  mod¬ 
erately  good  tool  well  cared  for 
will  last  longer  than  the  best  care¬ 
lessly  handled  and  neglected.  Be 
prepared  to  answer  these  questions 
from  customers; 

W'ill  this  t(K)I  be  used  enough 
to  justify  the  cost? 

Will  it  really  save  time  and 
energy? 

How  many  kinds  of  job  will  it 
do? 

How  much  care  in  cleaning 
and  storing  will  it  require? 

The  housekeeping  clinic  should 
succeed  in  teaching  women  that 
systematic  work  schedules,  better 
methods,  and  well  selected  ade¬ 
quate  equipment  make  the  job 
easier,  increase  the  hours  of  leisure, 
relieve  the  worry  of  piled-up  work, 
and  create  a  more  restful  and 
peacefid  home. 
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DEMONSTRATE  CLEANING  METHODS  FOR  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

1  HE  CLINIC  WIl^L  STRESS  through  sales  effort,  and  wherever  possible 
with  demonstration,  the  importance  of  choosing  cleaning  agents  that  are  safe  and 
will  not  harm  the  articles  cleaned.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  products 'which 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  hygienic  cleanliness  with  the  minimum  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  housewife.  Each  item  here  provides  a  demonstration  theme. 


DishM  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water  to  protect  the  family  health. 
Use  a  dish  doth  or  mop  and  a  soap 
which  contains  varying  prop>ortions 
of  alkaline  salts  to  produce  better 
suds  in  hard  water  and  aid  in  the 
cleaning  action.  Drain  in  wire 
basket  and  scald  with  boiling  water 
lx?fore  drying. 

Silver,  flatware  and  hollowware, 
is  t)est  cleaned  with  a  good,  nation¬ 
ally  known  silver  polish.  Rub  on 
with  cloth  until  tarnish  disapf>ears. 
Wash  well  with  warm  water  and 
soap.  Dry  with  towel  and  polish 
with  soft  cloth. 

Brass  articles  in  the  home  are 
usually  of  a  decorative  nature. 
Clean  with  metal  polish  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  brass  or  copper.  Wash 
thoroughly  with  sudsy  water,  rinse, 
and  dry.  Copp«r  is  cleaned  the 
same  way.  These  two  metals  are 
hard  and  can  stand  a  more  abrasive 
polish  than  other,  softer  metals. 


Chromium  plate  should  never  be 
cleaned  with  metal  jx)lish  or  any 
kind^f  cleaning  jmwdcr.  It  is  a 
soft  metal  and  wears  off  easily.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  easiest  metals  to 
keep  clean  and  stainless.  Simply 
wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  If  it 
needs  washing,  use  soapy  water, 
rinse,  and  dry. 

Aluminum  pots  and  pans,  badly 
discolored,  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  very  fine  scouring 
powder,  or  with  fine  steel  wool, 
grade  00.  With  steel  wool  scarce, 
as  it  is  today,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  drastic  cleaning 
measures  are  not  ordinarily  neces¬ 
sary  if  aluminum  utensils  are  kept 
clean  from  day  to  day,  with  mild 


soap,  sudsy  water,  rinsing,  and  thor¬ 
ough  drying. 

Never  leave  food  in  aluminum 
longer  than  necessary.  Any  alkali, 
such  as  soda  water,  will  cause 
aluminum  to  turn  dark  and  pit. 
Soda  water  boiled  in  aluminum 
will  corrode  the  pan.  Slightly 
discolored  aluminum  can  be  bright¬ 
ened  by  boiling  some  weak  acid  in 
it:  for  example,  water  to  which  has 
been  added  some  cream  of  tartar  or 
vinegar.  The  cooking  of  rhubarb, 
tomatoes,  tart  apples,  sour  milk,  or 
buttermilk  in  aluminum  will 
brighten  the  metal  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  foods. 

Iron  utensils  should  be  washed  in 
hot,  sudsy  water.  If  this  does  not 
clean,  use  hot  soda  and  water.  If 
the  utensil  is  small  enough,  lK>il  it 
in  soda  and  water.  Rinse  and  dry. 
Always  keep  iron  thoroughly  dry, 
tiecause  a  little  moisture  will  cause 
it  to  rust.  If  iron  becomes  rusted, 
use  scouring  powder,  with  steel 
wool,  or  a  ball  of  copper  threads. 
If  an  iron  pan  is  to  be  stored  away 
for  a  long  time,  first  coat  it  with 
a  saltless  oil  or  fat.  Wrap  it  in 
paper  and  store  in  a  dry  place. 

Kitchnn  sink,  made  of  porcelain, 
is  like  glass  and  subject  to  breakage. 
Most  stains  can  be  removed  with  a 
damp  cloth.  To  remove  more  stub¬ 
born  spots  as  well  as  grease,  use  a 
non-gritty  jxjwder.  Rust  stains  and 
water  drip  marks  can  sometimes  lie 
removed  with  lemon  juice. 

Kitchnn  drains  may  be  kept  dear 
with  the  weekly  use  of  a  good  drain 
cleaner.  .Make  it  a  point  not  to  run 
grease  and  coffee  grounds  down  the 
kitchen  drain. 

Thn  rnfrignrator  should  l>e  placed 
level,  in  a  cool  s|>ot.  W'atch  the 
tehiperature;  don’t  cause  waste  of 
fuel  and  wear  on  motor  for  un¬ 
necessary  cold.  Follow  to  the  letter 
the  manufacturer’s  directions  for 
defrosting  and  loosening  ice  trays; 


don’t  use  sharp  tools  and  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  materials  hard  to 
replace.  Have  regular  checkovers; 
save  cost  and  trouble  that  may  l)e 
avoided. 

Keep  every  part  clean— hands  off 
the  rubber  gasket.  When  defrost¬ 
ing  is  a  good  time  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  cleaning.  After  the  frost  is 
all  melted,  take  everything  out,  in¬ 
cluding  the  shelves.  Empty  the  drip 
tray.  Dissolve  one  level  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  in  each  quart  of  warm 
water  used.  Wash  both  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  evaporator  or 
freezing  unit.  Be  sure  to  get  every 
surface  clean  of  any  melted  frost. 
Then  go  over  the  same  surfaces 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  clean 
water.  Wipe  dry. 


Electric  rang*.  To  clean  the  elec¬ 
tric  range,  wash  the  outside,  when 
cool,  with  warm  water.  Do  not 
allow  spilled  food  to  dry  or  harden 
on  the  range.  Food  spilled  on  open 
surface  units  should  be  burned  off. 
Avoid  using  stiff  brush  or  sharp 
instrument.  Most  closed  units  can 
be  raised  and  the  pan  beneath  re¬ 
moved  for  cleaning.  Check  manu¬ 
facturer’s  cleaning  instructions. 
Wipe  oven  with  damp  cloth  after 
use.  Remove  spilled  food  when 
oven  has  cooled. 

Gas  rang*  enamel  top  should  be 
wiped  each  day  with  a  soft  dry 
cloth  while  the  range  is  still  warm, 
but  not  hot.  If  further  cleaning  is 
necessary,  wait  until  range  is  cool. 
Use  only  a  mild  soap.  Wash,  rinse, 
and  dry,  as  carefully  as  you  would 
a  fine  piece  of  china.  Avoid  placing 
wet  dishes,  bottles  or  glasses  on  top 
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o£  the  range.  Acids  from  l)everages 
and  foods,  (vinegar,  tomato  juice, 
fruit  juices,  milk,  etc.)  may  remove 
the  glaze  from  the  enamel,  leaving 
a  permanent  dull  spot.  If  anything 
is  spilled,  immediately  wipe  off  with 
a  dry  cloth  or  paper  towel. 

Electric  fans  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  inspected  before  starting  their 
use  in  summer.  Clean  well  with 
cloth  and  lubricate  with  light 
motor  oil. 

Vacuum  Cioanors.  Rugs  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  vacuum  cleaner 
two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a 
short  time  rather  than  once  a  week 
for  a  longer  period.  Be  sure  to  ad¬ 
just  nozzle  at  proper  height  from 
rug:  follow  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions.  If  using  a  rotary  brush-type 
cleaner,  adjust  bristle  tips  to 
touch  the  rug. 

In  cleaning  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  and  drapes  use  the  suction 
tool  first  to  draw  out  dust  in  corn¬ 


ers  and  crevices;  then  apply  the 
upholstery  brush  to  clean  Hat  sur¬ 
faces.  Use  very  little  pressure  and 
be  sure  to  cover  every  part  of  the 
surface  for  a  good  cleaning  job. 
This  will  fluff  up  the  pile  or  nap 
of  the  fabric.  Do  this  regularly,  at 
least  once  a  month.  Do  not  use  a 
vacuum  cleaner  on  down  filled 
cushions.  Use  drapery  nozzle  or 
furniture  brush  on  rug  pads. 

Use  of  wall  cleaning  brush  at¬ 
tachment  will  help  to  keep  walls 
fresh  and  clean  much  longer.  Use 
the  attachments  on  the  vacuum 
cleaner  to  clean  books,  book 
shelves,  mattresses,  springs,  base 
boards,  and  the  floor  beneath 
pieces  of  furniture  too  heavy  to  be 
moved. 

Use  the  radiator  attachment  to 
remove  wool  lint,  moth  eggs  and 
larvae  from  the  crevices  of  closets 
where  blankets  or  woolens  are 
stored.  It  will  reduce  moth  trouble 
to  a  minimum. 

Swoopors  are  prolonged  in  use¬ 
fulness  if  properly  operated,  kept 


clean  and  oiled.  Operate  smoothly 
and  with  little  pressure;  empty  the 
pans  after  each  sweeping;  oil  the 
sweeper  each  month.  I'he  brush 
must  be  kept  reasonably  clean.  Do 
not  let  it  get  tangled  or  matted  with 
hair,  ravelings  or  lint.  matted 
brush  cannot  sweep  thoroughly, 
and  neglect  will  ruin  the  bristles. 
While  it  is  advisable,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  brush  out  to  clean. 
Cut  ravelings,  etc.  from  the  tufts, 
then  remove.  Clean  the  bristles,  if 
they  get  sticky,  tvith  non-inflam¬ 
mable  cleaner— never  with  water. 

Run  the  sweeper  lightly  and 
smoothly;  never  jerk  it.  After  each 
sweeping  empty  the  dust  pans.  Oil 
the  sweeper  once  a  month. 

Washing  machine  shoidd  carry 
the  right  clothes  load;  don’t  over¬ 
load  it  and  strain  the  motor  or  blow 
a  fuse.  Keep  drains  clear  of  lint, 
surfaces  clean  and  dry.  Take  spe¬ 
cial  care  of  all  rubber  parts,  drain 
hose,  keep  rubber  free  of  oil.  Keep 
moving  parts  properly  oiled.  Keep 
bolts  and  screws  tight.  Remove  all 
lint  from  the  drain  screen.  If  tub 
has  a  drain  trap  or  strainer,  remove, 
clean,  and  replace  it.  Flush  the 
drain  with  clear  water. 

Wringers  on  some  machines  have 
self-adjusting  rollers  that  automa¬ 
tically  set  the  right  pressure.  Others 
need  to  be  set  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  clothes.  Too  much 
pressure  strains  clothes,  wringer, 
and  motor.  Too  little  pressure  does 
not  wring  the  clothes  dry  enough. 
Too  heavy  a  load  for  the  wringer 
may  lock  the  rolls  and  even  strip 
the  gears. 

Drior.  Go  easy  on  this,  for  too 
much  vibration  is  hard  on  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  drier.  To  cut  down  vibra¬ 
tion  pack  the  clothes  a  few  at  a 
time  into  the  drier  so  that  the 
weight  is  even  all  around. 

Painted  walls  should  be  washed 
gently.  First,  dust  them  thorough¬ 
ly.  Make  a  light  suds  with  a  mild, 
neutral  soap  such  as  used  for  fine 
fabrics.  Use  a  sponge,  as  little  water 
as  possible,  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up.  Wash  only  a  small  area 
at  a  time  so  water  will  not  be  left 
standing  on  the  surface  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Rinse 
away  every  trace  of  soap  with  clear 
water,  because  soapy  water  leaves  a 
film  to  catch  and  hold  dirt.  Wipe 


the  surface  dry  with  a  clean,  soft 
cloth. 

W'hen  the  painted  walls  are  very 
ilirty,  add  a  little  trisodium  phos¬ 
phate,  or  other  alkaline  cleaning 
agent  to  the  soap  and  water. 

.After  painted  walls  have  been 
washed,  a  thin  coat  of  ordinary 
laundry  starch  may  be  applied  with 
a  paint  brush.  I'he  next  time  the 
walls  need  washing,  the  job  is  much 
easier  because  the  dirt  washes  off 
with  the  starch. 

Wallpaper.  .Although  sometimes 
sold  as  washable,  the  degree  of 
washability  varies  consitlerably  even 
on  glossy  finish  paper.  Once  the 
paper  is  on  the  wall  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  washable 
and  tin  washable  finishes.  Before  at- 
temj)ting  to  wash  any  wallpaper  it 
is  important  to  try  suds  on  a  scrap 
of  the  paper  or  in  an  inconspicuous 
spot.  .After  determining  by  test  that 
colors  will  not  run  and  that  the 
paper  is  washable,  the  procedure 
for  washing  is  much  the  same  as 
that  for  fabric  surfaces:  -Apply  thick 
suds  with  a  soft  sponge  to  a  small 
space  at  a  time,  rubbing  as  lightly 
as  possible,  and  rinse  with  a  sponge 
squeezed  out  of  clear  water.  Be¬ 
cause  water  is  always  absorbent,  it 
is  important  to  use  as  little  water 
as  possible. 


Puttylike  wallpaper  cleaners  are 
safer  than  soap  and  water  on  most 
finishes.  .Art  gum  may  also  be  used. 
Grease  spots  sometimes  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  paste  made  of  Fuller’s 
earth  and  cleaning  fluid  applied  to 
the  spot,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
brushed  off.  There  are  several 
preparations  for  surfacing  wallpap¬ 
ers  to  keep  them  from  readily  ab¬ 
sorbing  dirt  and  grease. 

Wood  trim,  whether  painted, 
varnished,  or  lacquered,  is  washed 
the  same  as  painted  walls.  ^Vash 
with  a  mild,  neutral  soap,  rinse  with 
clear  water,  and  dry  thoroughly. 
.Avoid  cleaners  on  painted  surfaces. 

Windows  and  mirrors  ordinarily 
can  be  cleaned  with  clear  warm 
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TAVE^ 


AIDS  TO  EASY  HOUSEKEEPING 


TAVERN  SHOP  NO.  3,  made  of  knotty 


pine, 

stained  and  waxed,  illuminated.Tavem  Shops 
are  available  in  several  designs.  Ask  your 
Socony -Vacuum  representative  about  them. 


^CO(Y-Vacuuh 


Tavern  Shop  No,  3 
Displays  these  Profit-Making 
Tavern  Home  Products  and  Bug-a 
Products  to  your  Best  Advantage 


“P’RONT  AND  CENTER”—  that’s  the  order  of  the  day  for 
■T  Tavern  Home  Products  and  Bug-a- boo  Products. 

These  developments  of  the  famous  Socony-Vacuum 
Laboratories  can  help  you  make  up  sales  losses  caused  by 
wartime  hardware  shortages.  They  are  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  in  Life  Magazine,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  They  are  the  first  choice  of  thousands  of  dis¬ 
criminating  housewives  from  coast  to  coast.  They  yield 
generous  profits. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  complete  line  of  household 
supplies  —  display  them  in  one  of  our  attractive,  space-sav¬ 
ing  Tavern  Shops. 

Order  Tavern  and  Bug-a-boo  Products  _ 

from  the  nearest  office  of  Socony-Vacuum, 
or  Affiliated  Companies,  or  address 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Cty.lJ* 


f-EVERY  TAVERN 
HOME  PRODUCT 
CARRIES  THE  SIGN 
THE  NATION  KNOWS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


TAVERN  HOME  PRODUCTS 


Tavern  Liquid  Wax  •  Tavern  Paste  Wax  •  Tavern  Non-Rub  Wax  •  Tavern 
Window  Cleaner  •  Tavern  Candles  •  Tavern  Paint  Cleaner  •  Tavern  Rug  Cleaner 
Tavern  Furniture  Gloss  •  Tavern  Lustre  Cloth  •  Tavern  ParowM  or  Paraseal  Wax 
Tavern  Electric  Motor  Oil  •  Tavern  Leather  Preserver 


BUG-A-BOO  PRODUCTS 

Bug-a-boo  Insect  Spray 
Bug-a-boo  Moth  Crystals 
Bug-a-boo  Garden  Spray 
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water.  Soap  should  never  be  used 
on  them.  Four  tablespoons  of  dilute 
ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  water  help 
remove  dirt  that  accumulates  in 
some  communities.  In  cold  climates 
vinegar,  or  ammonia,  added  to  the 
water  prevents  freezing,  as  does  a 
weak  alcohol  solution  or  one  of  the 
various  preparations  for  cleaning 
glass  surfaces,  which  may  be  wiped 
on  with  a  cloth  or  sponge  or 
sprayed  on  with  an  atomizer.  In 
using  any  fluid  containing  ammonia 
or  alcohol,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  spill  the  cleaning  solution  on 
painted,  varnished,  or  lacquered 
surfaces. 

Chamois  may  be  used  for  both 
washing  and  p>olishing  glass.  Rub¬ 
ber  squeegees  save  time  and  labor 
in  drying  windows.  W'^hen  glass  is 


only  dusty,  it  may  be  wiped  with 
soft  tissue. 

Wood  floors,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
require  soap  and  water  to  clean 
them.  W’ater  penetrates  the  wood, 
discolors  it  and  raises  the  grain,  in 
time  producing  a  weather  beaten 
appearance,  unattractive  and  often 
difficult  to  remove.  Liquid  wax, 
applied  with  a  fl(K)r  machine,  dis¬ 
solves  the  dirt,  and  the  rapidly  re¬ 
volving  brushes  remove  it  from  the 
surface.  When  wo«xl  floors  have 
l)een  neglected  so  that  the  surface 
finish  is  worn  away,  and  the  wood 
itself  has  ftecome  discolored,  the 
floor  should  be  cleaned  and 
bleached  before  wax  is  applied,  us¬ 
ing  a  floor  cleaner  and  the  floor 
machine.  This  treatment  will  re¬ 


store  the  natural  color  of  the  wood 
and  remove  the  worn  appearance, 
often  making  unnecessary  the  more 
difficult  task  of  completely  refinish- 
ing. 

VciMtian  blinds  should  be  clean¬ 
ed  each  week  with  a  venetian-blind 
brush,  some  of  which  are  made  of 
gray  or  white  goat  hair  twisted  in 
rustless  wire.  They  come  with  two 
to  five  prongs,  so  that  more  than 
one  slat  may  be  dusted  at  a  time. 
The  three-prong  is  the  most  f)opu- 
lar.  The  stock  should  be  full  so 
that  the  brush  does  a  thorough 
dusting  job. 

vacuum  cleaner  attachment 
may  be  used,  or  the  slats  may  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
quickly  dried. 


DEMONSTRATE  LAUNDERING  AND  DRY  CLEANING 

LAUNDERING  METHODS  that  protect  family  health  and  add  to  the  life  of  the 
family’s  clothing  and  home  equipment  are  sufficiently  important  to  justify  prominent  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Housekeeping  Clinic.  Following  are  presented  the  principal  fundamentals  of 
the  laundering  problem  and  the  approved  methods  of  procedure. 


THE  WASHING  PROCESS 

Separate  white  and  colored 
clothes.  I'hese  directions  are  for 
the  washing  of  white  clothes. 

Soaking.  Soak  only  15  minutes 
in  clear,  cool  water:  hot  water  sets 
stains,  long  soaking  sets  dirt. 

Washing.  Make  a  hot  suds,  us¬ 
ing  a  reliable  soap  or  soap  chips. 
Have  the  water  al>out  140  degrees 
and  be  sure  the  soap  is  fully  dis¬ 
solved  before  putting  in  clothes. 
If,  after  washing,  clothes  are  verv 
soiled  boil  them  for  five  minutes, 
but  no  longer. 

Rinsing.  Rinse  first  in  clear 
warm  water,  and  then  in  cool 
w'ater,  one  rinsing  after  another, 
until  the  last  water  is  clear.  Poor¬ 
ly  rinsed  clothes  scorch  easily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  soap  film  left  on  the 
garments.  One  sure  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  soap  film  is  to  use  a  water 
normalizer  or  softener.  This  will 
insure  a  clear,  cleansing  rinsing 
water. 

Blooehing  is  necessary  for  white 
clothes.  Sunshine  is  always  the  best 
bleacher.  However,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  commercial  bleaches 


on  the  market.  These  are  to  be 
used  sparingly  in  the  hot  soapy 
washing  water.  Another  satisfac¬ 
tory  bleacher  or  whitener  is  a  gootl 
blueing  put  into  the  last  rinsing 
water. 

Starching  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  making  the  clothes  regain 
their  original  “new  look”.  Starch 
should  be  used  for  curtains,  ap¬ 
rons,  children’s  dresses  and  any 
apparel  that  is  improved  by  a  crisp 
appearance.  There  are  two  pro¬ 
cesses  of  starching.  One  or  the 
other  is  used  after  the  blueing 
process. 

“Cold  water”  starch  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  raw  starch  in  a  little 
cold  water,  then  adding  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  the  clothes. 


The  clothes  will  absorb  the  starch, 
so  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
stillest,  such  as  collars,  shirts,  etc., 
should  be  immersed  first.  Allow 
the  clothes  to  remain  in  the  starch 
water  only  a  few  minutes. 

“Boiled”  starch  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  starch  in  a  little  cold 
water  first;  then  by  pouring  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  mixture  until  it 
thickens.  This  is  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  any  other  articles  need¬ 
ing  a  crisp  but  not  stiff  finish. 

Colored  Clothes.  Keep  colored 
clothes  separate  from  white  ones. 
Do  not  soak.  Wash  new  garments 
separately  until  color  fastness  is  es¬ 
tablished.  When  dve  bleeds  freely 
into  the  water  wash  quickly,  keep¬ 
ing  garment  constantly  in  motion. 
If  allowed  to  stand  with  one  color 
touching  another,  a  contact  stain 
may  result. 

Use  lukewarm  water  and  mild 
soap  or  flakes.  Rinse  with  particu¬ 
lar  care  to  remove  any  soap  film. 
Lovely  colors  are  quickly  dulled  by 
soap  film.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  dark  fabrics.  Always  dry  in  the 
shade.  Have  evenly  damp  for  iron¬ 
ing. 
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Advise  this  super-safe  care  for  more 
washables  (c^  colored  things)  to 
help  them  last  longer! 

Your  customers  look  to  you  for  help  these  days. 

Tell  them  about  new,  improved  Lux — the  mildest, 
safest  ever  made!  Cottons  and  linens,  as  well  as 
washable  rayons,  silks,  woolens,  deserve  this  super¬ 
safe  care.  Strong  soaps  or  cake-soap  rubbing  may 
wear  them  out  before  their  time.  New,  improved 
Lux  suds  are  richer,  longer-lasting — thrifty,  too. 

Cut  down  complaints— help  customers  get  more 
wear  with  Lux  care.  Safe  in  water,  safe  in  Lux. 

sar??e  -^m/Z/ar  ^OJC—c/6a^rs  Zat/e  A/OH^f 
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Advise  LUX  for  all  of  these 

These  days  fabrics  are  extra  precious.  Advise 
Lux  for  more  and  more  washables  so  they’ll 
last  longer.  This  super-safe  care  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  stores.  Advise  it  for: 

Stockings,  undies,  men's  socks 
Elastic  fabrics,  girdles 
Blouses,  dresses,  negligees 
Sweaters,  knitwear,  blankets 
Leather  and  fabric  gloves,  accessories 
Children's  gay  cottons,  socks 
Household  things:  curtains,  table  linens 

In  wartime,  more  things  need  LUX  care 


when  fabrics  may  be  irreplaceable, 
the  mildest,  safest  LUX  ever  made ! 
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VARIOUS  FABRICS 

Cottons  and  Linons.  See  pre¬ 
ceding  general  directions  for  wash¬ 
ing.  Linens  must  be  very  damp 
when  ironed,  and  a  hot  iron  used. 

Woolons.  Work  up  rich  almost 
cool  suds  of  good  soap— hot  water 
tends  to  stiffen  wool.  Wash  quick¬ 
ly  by  squeezing  suds  through  gar¬ 
ment.  Never  rub,  wring  or  twist. 
If  spots  are  present,  apply  a  little 
soap  gently  with  fingertips.  Rinse 
well  in  clear  lukewarm  water. 
With  proper  washing  methods  a 
soapy  rinse  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
woolens  soft. 

Squeeze  out  excess  moisture. 
Pull  garment  back  to  shape.  Lay 
loosely  knitted  things  flat  to  dry. 
Firmer  weaves  may  be  hung  on 
line.  Never  dry  woolens  on  radi¬ 
ator  or  near  heat  of  any  kind. 

Silks  and  Rayons  need  luke¬ 
warm  suds  of  a  pure  soap  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  unfaded.  Squeeze 
suds  through  without  rubbing. 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukewarm 
water.  Roll  in  towel  and  squeeze 
as  dry  as  jwssible.  Press  while 
slightly  damp  on  wrong  side  with 
moderate  iron.  Never  use  com¬ 
mercial  bleaches. 

*  *  * 


STAINS  AND  SPOTS 

Stains  and  spots  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  putting  any  article 
into  the  general  washing.  On 
white  cotton  and  linen,  the  aver¬ 
age  stain  or  spot  can  be  remosed 
by  using  commercial  liquid  bleach¬ 
ing  or  “washing  fluid.”  However, 
different  stains  and  spots  require 
different  treatment  for  removal: 

Barry  and  Fruit:  Boiling  water; 
steam  the  fabric. 

Blood:  Cold  water;  soak. 

Coffoa:  W  arm  water;  sponge. 

Croam:  Warm  water;  soak. 

Egg:  Cold  water. 

Gross  and  Flowar:  'I  hick  hot 
suds;  washing  fluid. 

Groosa:  Rub  well  with  lard, 
then  hot  suds. 

Ink:  Soak  in  milk;  .  then  use 
washing  fluid. 

Lipstick:  Hot  suds;  bleach  with 
washing  fluid. 

Mildew:  Hot  suds;  washing 

fluid. 


Editors  Note:  More  on  the 
laundering  and  care  of  linens  and 
domestics  will  be  fotind  in  “Good 
Sleep  for  Good  Health”,  a  forth¬ 
coming  publication  in  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  ^Vartime  Plan  Book  series. 


Rust:  Rub  in  salt  and  lemon 
juice;  place  in  sun;  then  hot  suds. 

Scorches:  Soak  in  cold  water; 
place  in  sunlight. 

Tea:  Hot  suds;  washing  fluid. 


DRY  CLEANING 

Dry  cleaning  in  the  home  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  especially  in  removing 
some  spots  and  stains.  The  use  of 
gasoline,  naphtha,  and  benzine  is 
dangerous.  They  are  explosives 
and  combustibles,  and  should  lie 
avoided. 

There  are  a  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  “cleaning  fluids”  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  are  non-explosives  and,  if 
used  according  to  directions 
printed  on  the  bottle  or  can,  will 
save  many  a  dry  cleaner’s  bill,  es¬ 
pecially  if  used  before  the  garment 
becomes  badly  soiled. 

These  directions  have  been  so 
carefully  worked  out  that  even  the 
most  delicate  fabric  can  be  cleaned 
to  look  like  a  professional  job. 

HOSIERY 

Silk,  rayon,  and  nylon  stockings 
should  be  washed  nightly.  Acid 
perspiration  causes  rotting  of  the 
delicate  fibres. 

Squeeze  stockings  several  times 
in  a  thick  mild  warm  suds;  do  not 
rub.  Rinse  several  times  in  warm 
water.  The  delicate  colors  are 
quickly  dulled  if  all  soap  film  is 
not  removed.  A  water  softener 
gives  a  clear  cleansing  rinse  water 
and  insures  the  life  of  a  stocking. 

Rayon  stockings  take  at  least  24 
hours  to  dry.  This  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  if  long  service  is 
expected. 


DEMONSTRATE  CARE  AND  CLEANING 
OF  FURNITURE 


Clean  It.  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  rule  in  keeping  furniture 
shining  is  to  have  it  clean.  Use 
lukewarm  water  and  mild  soap. 
With  a  soft  cloth  wash  surface  thor¬ 
oughly.  Be  sure  to  get  all  grease 
and  dust  out  of  the  cracks.  Dry 
with  a  fresh  soft  cloth,  rubbing 
with  the  grain.  A  dull,  satiny  sur¬ 
face  will  result,  and  form  a  perfect 
base  for  polishing. 

Polish  It.  If  furniture  polish  is 
used,  be  sure  to  use  a  good  <|uality. 
There  are  several  excellent  ones  on 
the  market.  Lemon  oil  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  too.  After  washing  the  furni¬ 
ture  carefully,  pour  the  polish  on 


a  clean,  damp  cloth.  Rub  on  the 
furniture  both  with  and  against 
the  grain,  being  sure  to  have  every 
part  of  the  surface  covered  with  a 
thin  coating.  Then  polish  briskly 
across  the  grain,  finally  with  the 
grain.  This  will  prevent  the  greasy 
finish  which  often  results  in  linger 
marks  on  the  surfaces. 

If  furniture  is  to  be  waxed,  be 
sure  to  have  the  surface  clean  and 
free  from  grit  or  oily  polish  before 
applying  the  wax.  Put  it  on 
smoothly,  using  a  soft  cloth.  Don’t 
let  it  dry;  start  rubbing  in  at  once, 
in  circles.  Finally  finish  polishing 
with  the  grain. 


Protect  It.  In  steam  heat,  ftirni- 
ture  cracks  and  dries  easily.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  wax  furni¬ 
ture  every  two  weeks.  This  is  the 
safest  protection  for  all  fine  pieces. 
Whenever  possible  place  fine  ftirni- 
ture  as  far  as  possible  from  ex¬ 
treme  temperatures,  such  as  heat 
from  radiators  and  open  windows 
in  cold  weather. 

AVater-marks  and  be\erage  stains 
are  the  housekeeper’s  greatest  prob¬ 
lem.  Since  refinishing  material  such 
as  varnish  remover,  varnish,  and 
shellac  are  practically  otit  lor  the 
duration,  coasters  and  table  mats 
shotdd  be  a  part  of  everv  house- 
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SPRINGTIME  WARTIME  DISPLAYS 

.  With  themes  sussested  by  Retailers  War  Campaisns,  War  Savings  ^ 

^  Staff  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  other  authoritative  sources 


WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


flRSt 


you«5112SS 


Vv'r 


more  UJar  Stamps  you  saiu- 
more  War  Bonds  you  reap 


March  *43  Promotion  "A  Stomp  A  Day* 


RAISE  SOME  FOOD  OM  THAT  SPARE  PLOT  aW  S<u»: 


April  *43  Promotion  "Victory  Homo  Gordons" 


Specifications  (V43-34)  Victory  Displays:  Each  set  includes  two  59*  x  42*  displays,  as  illustrated  above.  Both  displays  screen 
processed  in  several  attractive  colors  on  one  side  of  100  pt.  seasoned  cardboord.  Price  f.o.b.  Chicago  (without  stands)  $12.40 
per  2-card  set. 

Bishop  Victory  Displays  may  be  easily  appliqued,  or  framed  or  used  with  40*  cardboard  Column  Stands  which  are  available 
at  95^  each.  When  ordering  stands  for  use  with  Victory  Displays  specify  CW-43. 

★★★★★★  ★★★★★★  ★★★★★★★★★ 


WARTIME  LUNCH  BOXES 

Ideal  for  display  with  work  clothes,  kitchen  accessories,  food  rationing  "tips",  new  recipe 
suggestions,  etc. 


VICTORY  GARDENS 

Display  with  work  clothes,  slacks,  gar¬ 
den  tools,  seeds,  canning  equipment  and 
allied  accessories. 


HOME  CONSERVATION 


hold  equipment.  I'hese,  together 
with  a  well  waxed  surlate,  are  sure 
to  take  care  ot  the  problem. 

However,  there  is  a  lacquer  on 
the  market  which  can  l)e  applied  to 
furniture  and  which  is  l)oth  heat 
and  alcohol  pr<K)l.  It  “tones  up” 
the  w(K)d  and  takes  a  wax  (inish 
beautifully. 

Upholstery.  I'here  are  plenty  of 
products  on  the  market  that  will 
lK)th  remove  stains  and  clean  grimy 
upholstered  furniture.  Most  of 
these  just  require  to  be  rubbed  on 
and  then  left  to  dry.  Have  on 
hand  a  good  spot  remover  and  use 
frequently,  especially  on  the  backs 
of  chairs  and  sofas  where  grease 


from  hair  often  makes  unsightly 
marks. 

If  the  furniture  is  too  soiled  for 
this  treatment,  try  one  of  the 
excellent  shampoo  preparations. 
These  are  spread  on  the  furniture 
in  a  thick  suds.  If  done  according 


to  printed  directions,  a  small  area 
at  a  time,  this  cleaning  process  will 
freshen  up  the  dullest  upholsterv. 

•Slip  covers  pay  for  themselves  in 
protecting  upliolstery  against  light 
and  dust. 

Moth  Provontion.  1  he  first  rule 
is  to  keep  upholstery  clean:  free 
from  dust,  particles  of  food,  and 
grease  spots.  .\ir  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  at  regular  intervals.  With  a 
soft  brush  go  over  every  ])art  week¬ 
ly,  especially  in  the  seams.  At  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  use  the  vacuum  cleaner 
attachments  designed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  .Spray  occasionally  with  a 
good  moth  preventive,  of  which 
there  are  several  on  the  market. 


DEMONSTRATE  CARE  AND  CLEANING  OF  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


Roqiilar  Clooning.  Clean  rugs  not 
more  than  ttvo  or  three  times  a 
week  with  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
be  sure  the  cleaner’s  nozzle  is  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  in  height  from  the 
floor,  according  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  instructions.  At  other  times, 
for  surface  dirt,  use  the  carpet 
sweeper. 

See  directions  for  care  of  vacuum 
cleaners  and  swee|x:rs  on  page  27. 

Don’t  lieat  rugs  or  tarpets;  it  may 
break  the  foundation  lil)ers. 

Shampooing.  V’aluable  rugs 
should  be  cleaned  by  a  reliable 
cleaning  establishment.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  clean  rugs  yourself,  use  thick 
suds  prepared  with  a  g(K)d  neutral 
soap,  but  be  sure  the  colors  of  the 
rug  are  fast.  You  may  also  use  a 
good  rug  shampoo  with  safety. 
Spread  the  lather  on  a  small  part 
of  the  rug  at  a  time,  with  a  soft 
brush  or  cloth,  using  a  circular 
motion.  Then  scrape  off  with  a 
dull  knife  and  wipe  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  suds  with  a  dry  cloth.  Rinse 


several  times  with  a  cloth  or 
sponge  dipped  in  clean  cool  water, 
being  carefid  to  keep  the  back  of 
the  rug  dry. 

Moth  Prevention.  W  ar  has  placed 
greater  demands  on  the  supply  of 
wool  than  ever  before.  This  makes 
it  even  more  important  to  check 
potential  damage  to  wtmlen  rugs 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Keep  the  floor  under  the  rugs 
clean  and  dry.  Air  the  rooms  for 
a  few  minutes  every  day.  Use  a 
vacuum  cleaner  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  paying  particular  attention  to 
spots  under  furniture  where  dust 
is  likely  to  attract  moths.  Remove 
all  spots  at  once,  especially  those 
from  food.  Shampoo  on  a  regular 
schedule  and  spray  occasionally 


with  a  good  moth  preventive. 

Rug  Pods.  Uneven  floors  cause 
uneven  strain  on  rug  fibers  and  re¬ 
sult  in  worn  spots  or  long  lines  of 
threadbare  carpet.  Rug  pads  elimi¬ 
nate  this  strain.  The  pad  must  fit 
the  rug  perfectly,  otherwise  the 
edges  of  the  rug  will  soon  show 
signs  of  wear. 

Be  sure  the  pad  does  not  raise 
the  rug  tot)  high  near  door  open¬ 
ings.  This  may  be  avoided  by  thin- 
ing  out  the  pad  near  the  edge  of 
the  rug.  Tests  show  that  rug  pads 
or  cushions  lengthen  to  almost 
double  the  life  of  a  carpet  or  rug. 

.\t  least  twice  a  year  rug  cushions 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
the  special  vacuum  attachment  de¬ 
signed  for  this  purpose.  The  drap¬ 
ery  nozzle  or  furniture  brush  is 
good  for  this  job.  Unless  rug  cush¬ 
ions  are  moth  proof,  inspect  them 
often  for  signs  of  moth  or  other 
insect  pests.  Be  sure  the  floor  is 
thoroughly  dry  before  putting 
down  pads. 


DEMONSTRATE  CARE  AND  CLEANING  OF  LINOLEUM 


Koop  It  Waxed.  Water  should 
not  be  used  on  linoleum  except 
when  absolutely  necessary  —  and 
strong  soaps  or  abrasive  scouring 
powders  should  never  be  used.  If 
unusual  conditions  necessitate 
scrubbing,  use  lukewarm  water 
with  mild  soap.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  getting  water  into 
cracks  or  underneath  the  linoleum. 
Have  the  floor  thoroughly  dry  and 
wax  linoleum  at  once.  The  best 


plan  is  to  wax  it  before  it  is  even 
put  into  use.  AVax  penetrates  the 
pores,  seals  the  surface  against  dirt, 
and  protects  it  from  wear  without 
destroying  its  life  and  resiliency. 

When  new  it  is  best  to  use  at 
least  two  applications  of  paste  wax 
or  heavy  liquid  wax,  polishing 
briskly.  The  use  of  water  should 
be  avoided  except  for  mopping 
with  a  damp  cloth.  When  worn 
places  appear,  clean  the  surface 


with  warm  water  and  rewax. 

.\  thin  liquid  wax  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  once  a  week.  This  cleans  the 
surface  and  renews  its  protective 
qualities.  Loose  edges  of  linoleum 
should  be  attended  to  promptly, 
or  they  will  curl  up  and  break  off. 
Cement  these  down  as  soon  as  they 
occur.  Be  sure  to  use  linoleum  ce¬ 
ment.  Do  not  drive  tacks  or  nails 
into  linoleum.  They  cause  breaks 
and  tears. 
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"We’re  sure  happy  the  way  Johnson’s  Wax  fits  into  this 
Wartime  Plan  Book  program.  As  Harlow  Wilcox  keeps 
saying  on  our  program  (persistent  guy,  that  Wilcox), 
Johnson’s  Waxes  have  loi  uses,  all  of  ’em  especially 
important  in  times  like  these.  Hope  this  display  idea 
will  help  you.  Good  luck  and  so  long... be  by  your 
way  next  Tuesday  night . . .’’ 

Johnson's  Wax  Products  have  long  helped  Mrs. 
Housewife  care  for  what  she  has.  Millions  now  use  them 
to  conserve  floors,  woodwork,  furniture. 


But  there  are  many,  many  additional  uses  for  Johnson’s 
Wax  Products  .  .  .  uses  housewives  may  not  yet  have 
heard  of,  or  tried.  The  suggested  Clinic  Display  you  see 
here . . .  easy  for  your  display  man  to  make . . .  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  extra  uses,  points  out  how  imponant  they 
are  in  the  war  conservation  program.  Perhaps  this  dis¬ 
play  idea  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  planning  Clinic 
l^monstrations  in  your  store. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  INC. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Keeping  House  in  Wartime 


Suggested 
Display  for 
Retailers^ 
Clinic 


tn  th.«  ^  Noturr”'^* 
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DEMONSTRATE  GOOD  LIGHTING 
FOR  THE  HOME  FRONT 

CORRECT  LIGHTING  IS  NECESSARY  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  comfort  of 
the  family.  Clear  vision  is  dependent  on  good  illumination.  Almost  every  human  activi¬ 
ty  depends  on  eyesight,  which  definitely  affects  our  health  and  happiness.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  impressions  we  receive  come  to  us  through  our  eyes.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  eyesight  conservation  should  begin  at  home.  Every  member  of  the  family  will 
enjoy  a  happier,  healthier,  and  safer  home  if  a  few  simple  rules  of  lighting  are  observed. 

Lamps  should  make  seeing  easy  and  safe  and  comfortable  and  provide  enough  light 
for  different  kinds  of  seeing.  The  chart  reproduced  below,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  shows  the  wattage  bulb  to  use  in  popular  types  of  lamps  in  order  to 
provide  amounts  of  light  scientifically  correct.  Lamp  shades  and  bowls  of  the  right  di¬ 
mensions  are  also  indicated. 


CEILING  and  WALL  FIXTURES 

TYPE  OF  LAMP 

Specifled 

Bulb  Wattage 
per  Socket 

At  bathroom  mirror 

60 

For  kitchens  and  laundries, 
12"  diam.  {lass 

For  kitchonattos,  10"  diam. 

150 

100 

Pendant  Bowl 

12"  diam.,  sinflo  SKkot 
14"  diam.,  3  or  4  sockets 
14"  diam.,  3  or  4  sockets, 
indirect 

ISO 

40 

60 

Metal  Reflector,  laundry, 
caraio,  etc. 

ISOS.  B.** 

Indirect  Adapter,  14"  diam. 

ISOS.  B.*» 

Shower  Type  with  shades 
With  special  S.  B.  shades 

40 

SOS.  B.** 

Candelabra,  with  shades 

40 

Inverted  Bowl,  sintle  to 
six-socket 

60 

Oinint  Room  Pendant 

With  10"  bowl 

With  93/s"  bowl 

With  8"  bowl,  lor  dinette 

300  or  100-200-300 
ISO  or  50-100-1S0 
100 

*  *  Silvirtd  Bowl. 

FLOOR  and  TABLE 

LAMPS  1 

1 

TYPE  OF  LAMP 

Specified 

Bulb  Wattage 
per  Socket 

1 

I.E.S.  3  Lite  with  10"  bowl 

For  Candles 

100-200-300 

40 

_ 

I.E.S.  Single-switch,  10"  bowl 

300 

_ 

1 

I.E.S.  Bridge,  Swivel  Floor, 

Junior  Floor 

With  934"  bowl,  3-lite 

With  9H"  bowl,  single  switch 
With  8"  bowl,  single  switch 

50-100-150 

150 

100 

Bridge,  modernized  with 
reflector  plate 

Modernized  with  plastic  bowl 

r 

100  s.  B.** 
100 

I.E.S.  Table  Lamp 

With  9H"  bowl,  3-Lito 

With  9H"  bowl,  single  switch 
With  8"  bowl,  single  switch 

50-100-150 

150 

100 

Floor  Lamp*  100 

Table  Lamp,  12"  to  16"  shade*  |  100 

Table  Lamp,  14"  to  16"  shade  j  60 

Wall  Lamp  with  bowl  1  100 

Without  bowl  75 

I.E.S.  End  Table  Lamp  i  100 

Boudoir  Lamp  {  60 

*  Lamp  can  be  modernized  with  diffusing  bowl. 

*  *  Silvered  Bowl. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  AND  CARE  FOR  BULBS,  FIXTURES  AND  SHADES 


T.\BLE  LAMPS  AND  FLOOR 
LAMPS  which  light  the  rooms  of 
a  home  will  respond  to  care,  es¬ 
pecially  if  given  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  If  dust  and  dirt  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  lamps  and  fix¬ 
tures,  they  reduce  light  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  strain  on  eyes.  Here 
are  some  constructive  ideas  for  the 
cleaning  and  care  of  lighting 
equipment. 

Reading  Lamps.  Modern  reading 
lamps  which  provide  direct-indi¬ 
rect  light  should  receive  attention 
regularly.  Take  off  the  shade  and 
dust  it.  Remove  bulbs  and  wipe 


clean.  Then  take  off  the  reflector 
and  wash  in  warm  soapy  water.  Be 
sure  all  are  thoroughly  dry  before 
replacing  on  lamp.  This  care  of 
the  lamp  w'ill  definitely  improve 
the  light. 

Paper  Shades.  Paper  or  parch- 
mentized  shades  cannot  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  water  for  cleaning. 
Paper  shades  should  be  dusted 
only.  However,  if  the  paper  is  of 
good  quality  it  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  damp,  sudsy  cloth,  then  wiped 
with  a  cloth  dampened  in  clear 
water  and  quickly  wiped  entirely 
drv. 


Silk  Shades.  Painted  silk  shades, 
shades  with  applique  ornaments, 
and  shades  made  of  fabrics  which 
shrink  when  wet,  such  as  chintz  or 
linen,  are  not  rvashable.  I'hey 
should  be  dry  cleaned. 

Silk  or  rayon  shades  can  be 
cleaned  by  careful  washing  if  the 
trimmings  are  stitched  to  the 
frame,  not  glued.  To  know  wheth¬ 
er  a  shade  has  sewed  or  glued  trim¬ 
mings,  pull  back  the  trim  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  If  it  is  glued,  don’t 
wash  it,  have  it  dry  cleaned.  If  it 
is  sewed,  follow  these  directions 
and  the  shade  can  be  washed 
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whether  it  is  pleated  or  stretched: 

1.  Before  washing,  remove  as  much 
of  the  surface  dirt  as  possible 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  lukewarm 
water  in  which  mild  soap  flakes 
are  completely  dissolved.  Laun¬ 
dry  tubs  are  ideal  as  they  are 
deep  enough  for  complete  im¬ 
mersion  of  even  the  largest 
shade.  Fill  one  tub  with  the 
soapy  water  and  one  with  clear 
lukewarm  w'ater. 

.'I.  Hold  the  shade  by  the  wire 
across  the  top.  Douse  the  en¬ 
tire  shade  up  and  down  in  the 
soapy  water,  forcing  the  suds 
through  it  again  and  again.  A 
\ery  soft  small  brush  can  l>e 
used  to  further  remove  dirt  by 
brushing  in  gentle  downward 
strokes,  from  top  to  Ixtttom  and 
around  trim  in  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion. 

■1.  Rinse  three  or  four  times  in 
clear  lukewarm  water  by  dip¬ 
ping  up  and  down. 

5.  Fast  drying  is  essential.  If  dried 
slowly,  the  wire  frame  may,  if  it 
is  not  covered  or  lacquered,  rust 
and  mark  the  shade  material. 
In  warm,  breezy  weather  sus¬ 
pend  shade  from  a  clothes  line 
by  a  cord  tied  on  across  the 
shade  wires.  Hang  in  a  shady 
spot,  not  in  direct  rays  of  sun. 
If  shade  must  be  dried  indoors, 
suspend  shade  over  (not  on) 
register  or  radiator.  If  possible 
use  an  electric  fan  to  facilitate 
rapid  drying. 

M*tal  and  Paper  Shades.  Metal 

and  parchment  paper  shades  are 


usually  ivory  or  white  on  the  in¬ 
side.  With  age  and  use  the  linings 
gradually  become  drab  or  discol¬ 
ored.  If  the  shade  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  the  inside  can  be  painted 
white  to  give  as  much  as  50  per 
tent  more  light. 

1.  Wipe  inside  of  shade  to  remove 
dust.  If  the  surface  is  dry.  but 
not  oily,  apply  one  coat  of  flat 
white  paint.  If  necessary,  a  sec¬ 
ond  coat  can  be  applied  after 
the  first  coat  has  thoroughly 
dried. 

2.  If  the  inside  of  the  parchment 
paper  shade  is  oily,  apply  one 
coat  of  shellac  and  let  dry. 
Then  apply  one  or  two  coats  of 
flat  white  paint. 

Rdining  Silk  or  Rayon  Shades. 

Kind  of  material:  white  or  very 
light  colored  silk  or  rayon. 

.\mount  of  material:  as  many 
inches  as  there  are  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  edge  of  the  shade  plus  4  inches 
for  seams.  Thread  to  match:  pins. 
Method: 

1.  Double  new  material  and 
press  flat. 


2.  Rip  binding,  trimming  top 
and  bottom,  from  old  shade. 
Be  careful  not  to  break  the 
stitches  holding  the  outside 
material  to  the  shade  frame. 

3.  .\fter  removing  the  old  shade 
lining,  rip  the  two  side  seams 
of  lining. 

I.  Pin  one-half  of  the  old  shade 
lining  on  a  fiat  paper  and  cut 
pattern  carefully. 

5.  Pin  pattern  on  the  double 
thickness  of  new  material,  cut 
lining.  You  will  have  two 
pieces,  just  like  the  old  shade 
lining  after  it  was  ripped. 

(i.  French  seam  the  two  side 
seams  of  new  lining. 

7.  Pin  the  new  lining  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  shade,  bringing  it 
right  over  the  outside  edge  of 
shade  from  which  trimming 
f)and  was  removed. 

8.  Stretch  the  new  shade  material 
very  smoothly  to  the  inside  top 
of  the  shade  frame  and  pin  it 
securely  on  the  outside  of 
shade  from  which  trimming 
band  was  removed. 

9.  Material  should  Ite  smooth 
now.  Baste  it  in  place  and  re¬ 
move  the  pins. 

10.  Cut  off  excess  material  at  top 
and  bottom,  first  reserving 
enough  to  fold  under  on  the 
outside  on  trimming  band 
edges  at  top  and  bottom. 

I I .  Sew  top  and  bottom  securely 
with  small,  firm  stitches. 

12.  Replace  the  trimming  bands, 
sewing  them  neatly  into  place. 


CHECK  ON  SHADES  TO  AVOID  GLARING  LIGHT 


Th«  shad*  should  be  broad  enough 
to  spread  a  wide  circle  of  useful 
light.  A  flaring  shade  does  it. 


Light  should  be  diffused,  not 
concentrated,  soft  in  character  with 
no  sharp  shadows.  The  way  a  lamj) 
is  shaded  and  the  light  diffused 
determine  the  quality  of  the  light¬ 
ing  it  gives.  Proper  shading  pre¬ 
serves  footcandles.  Proper  shading 
can  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
useable  light  projected  on  your 
work  or  reading.  For  example,  a 
white-lined  lamp  shade  may  pro¬ 
duce  about  twice  as  much  useable 
light  on  your  book  or  sewing  as  a 
bare  bulb,  or  one-half  again  as 
much  as  you  would  get  with  a  rose 
or  dark  colored  shade  that  absorbs 


a  good  portion  of  the  useable  light. 

Here  are  the  characteristics  of 

a  good  lamp  shade: 

1.  Deep  enough  to  hide  the  bulb 
completely  from  view. 

2.  Dense  enough  that  the  lighted 
bulb  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  shade. 

3.  Open  at  the  top  to  throw  light 
up  into  the  room. 

4.  Lined  with  some  light  color  to 
reflect  the  light. 

5.  Broad  enough  to  spread  a  wide 
circle  of  useful  light. 
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CORRECT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PORTABLE  LAMPS 


The  light  can  increase  one  third  by 
moving  the  lamp,  as  shown  here, 
one  foot  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
desk  pad. 


Ihe  placcnifiu  ol  lamps  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  their  efficien¬ 
cy.  Many  groupings  of  lamps  and 
furniture  are  possible,  but  here  are 
a  few  rules  that  should  Ite  observed 
in  order  to  get  the  maximum  light¬ 
ing  advantages: 

1.  l.amps  with  generous  heights 
and  shade  si/.es  are  needed  for 
getting  go«Kl  lighting  to  serve 
two  or  more  jK'rsons  reading, 
sewing,  or  writing  at  the  same 
time;  combinations  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  furniture. 

2.  The  small  squatty  lamp  is  not 


suitable  for  arrangements  that 
are  expected  to  give  lighting 
service  to  several  persons. 

3.  .\  gtKKl-sized  table  lamp,  20  to 
25  itiches  high  or  more,  espe¬ 
cially  the  1.  E.  S.  study  or  read¬ 
ing  ty|x*,  tan  provide  gtHul 
lightitig  lor  at  least  two  jktsohs 
at  combinations  of  desks,  chairs, 
atul  davett|X)rts. 

1.  Lamps  of  the  I.  E.  .S.  ty|x*  should 
lx*  placed  so  that  the  lamp  stem 
is  not  more  than  2-1  itiches  away 
from  the  eye  work  of  atiy  of  the 
itsers. 


REPAIRING  LAMP  CORDS  AND  PLUGS 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG 
WAT  TO 
WIRE  A  PLUG 


WRONG  WAV  RIGHT  WAV 


Wromg.  Wires  noi  pul  around 
the  prongs  first. 


Rfgfir.  Wires  put  around  ihe 
prongs.  When  cord  is  yanked 
or  ierked.  pressure  is  put  on 
the  prongs. 


Clean  away  the  frayed  or  Tape  up  each  wire  separately.  Then  tape  wires  together, 

crumbled  pan.  using  electrician's  tape.  Adhesive  tape  cakes  and 

cracks  very  quickly. 


Unloosen  screws  and  pull  Cut  off  frayed  pan  of  the  wire.  Reinsen  wire  in  plug,  and 

wire  out.  screw  in  place. 


Where  “A”  doesn't  fit  snugly  Bend  plug  *‘A's"  prongs  apan  Or  bend  out  the  ends  of  the 

into  “B",  plug  “B's"  springs  with  your  fingers.  Just  enough  prongs  with  a  pair  of  pliers, 

may  have  lost  their  “tension".  to  get  a  snug  fit. 
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Don’t  forgot,  lady,  your  olocfrk  opplionces  or*  prec|dw 
built  for  loop  "fHo  and  maximum  corvico.  Thoy  wtrt  pM 
togbthor  by  Oxports  ond  thoy  must  bo  ropoirod  by  oxim*, 
TtniHs  why  if  is  wisor  and  moro  oconomical  to  caH  end 
.skiitod  spocidiist  atanco.  f 

Tho  Oonoral  Eloctric  Applianco  Sorvko  man  has  Us 
''Know-how;,"  thot  noobssory  roplacomont  parts  an4 
propor  fools,  to  oMition,  ho  can  givo  you  a  lot  of 
adyico  on  tlo;  prfpor  uso  and  coro  of  your  applianca;;: 


YouV  aoon  bo  seootg  this  illuslnd 
and  taxi  as  ono  of  a  sarias  of  Gow 
Haotric  fonsvners  Instkufa  advarik 
monfs  oppooring  M  Not  »onal  Wooii 
SorVieo‘  magaziaas.  It's  part  of  I 
story,  your  story,  G-E  is  tolHag 
Mn,Amarka. 


som 


Ask  to  See 
"Straight 
Thinking" 


\  \  The  stor>'  of  G-E  s 

\  \  wartime  program 

\  B*'*“  -f  planned  to  help  you. 

\  — —  Includes  a  lot  of 

darned  interesting 
ideas — for  instance,  the  complete  set-up  of  this  year’s 
new  advertising  campaigns  that  have  been  planned 
for  1943  needs.  Get  your  G-E  Distributor  to  show 
you  a  copy  of  "Straight  Thinking.”  It’ll  help. 


LOOK  FOR  THESE  G-E  CONSUMERS  INSTITUTE  AOS 
IN  THESE  MAGAZINES  WHICH  APPEAR 
ON  NEWSSTANDS  IN  APRIL 

These  G-E  Consumers  Institute  Advertisements  are 
but  a  part  of  the  company-wide  General  Electric 
advertising  schedule. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  . April  10 

Collier’s  . Aoril  10 


New  York  Times  Magazine  . . .  April  18 
American  Hume  .  May  Ladies  Home  Journal  May 
House  Beautiful  .  May  Good  Housekeeping  .  May 
Holland’s . May  Country  Gentleman  .  .  May 


WHY  CAN’T  I 

EVER  FIX  THINGS?" 


HERE'S  HOIV  you  CAH  HELP  HER 


BUSINESS  BOOSTER! 

Maybe  she'll  insist,  anyway,  on 
trying  to  make  minor  cleaner  re¬ 
pairs  herself.  You  can  be  of 
real  service  to  these  home-me¬ 
chanics  if  you  stuck  and  display 
the  genuine  G-E  Cleaner  Parts 
Kits.  Each  kit  contains  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  vital  parts,  needed 
for  simple  repairs  such  as 
brushes,  wheels,  belts,  springs, 
and  many  others.  Get  complete 


information  today  from  your 
G-E  Cleaner  Distributor  or 
write  to  the  Product  Service 
Section,  General  Electric  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FIRST  AID  FOR  FANCY  FINISHES 

Next  time  a  worried  housewife 
asks  you  about  protecting  the 
painted  finish  on  her  appliances, 
tell  her  about  G-E  Liquid  Wax. 
Ideal  for  all  painted  and  syn¬ 
thetic  surfaces.  (For  porcelain? 
No-o-o!)  Protects  and  beautifies. 
An  excellent  cleaner.  G-E  Li¬ 
quid  Wax  comes  in  full  pint 
cans.  Nice,  eh? 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

G-E  has  a  replacement  stock 
pile  that's  98%  complete.  Don’t 
let  your  stcKk  of  replacement 
parts  get  low.  Send  in  old  ap¬ 
pliance  parts.  Old  ones  make 
new  ones  in  wartime. 


THE  G-E  CONSUMERS  INSTITUTE 

Tell  her  how  the  G-E  Consum¬ 
ers  Institute  is  carrying  on  con¬ 
stant  research  on  such  wartime 
home  problems  as  Nutrition, 
Food  Preparation,  Appliance 
Care  and  Repair,  Laundering, 
Home  Making.  Tell  her  about 
the  General  Electric  Consumers 
Institute  booklets  and  bulletins. 
Favorites  are: 

A  Captain  in  the  Kitchen 

How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of 
the  Food  You  Buy 

Pack  a  Lunch  that  Packs  a  Punch 

Keep  It  Working  folders  ' 

Get  samples  and  prices  from 
your  G-E  Distributor  or  write 
to  General  Electric  Consumers 
Institute,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HERE'S  HOW  WE'LL  HELP  YOU  HELP  HER 


G-E  SERVICE  SCHOOLS 

Attendance  in  early  1943 
schools  topped  all  previous 
records  .  .  .  that's  how  popular 
these  schools  are.  Features  in¬ 
clude  new  full-color  movie, 
sound  slide  films,  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  practical  repair  and 
maintenance  instruction.  Ask 
your  G-E  Distributor  for  com¬ 
plete  details  on  next  sessions 
or  write  to  Product  Service 
Section,  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SERVICE  STORE  DISPUY 

Made  in  two  parts  (you  can 
detach  the  Appliance  Service 
Center  Dealer  section  and  use 
it  separately  if  you  wish). 
It's  a  big  display-^  ft.  high 
and  over  2  ft.  wide.  For  floor 
and  window  use.  Puts  the 
spotlight  on  your  store  as 
Appliance  Service  Head¬ 
quarters  —  Price  only  $1.50 
each,  postpaid.  Order  yours 
now  from 
your  G-E 

distributor  or  f  1 

r*t  f  r  y  bb®w  i 

formation  to 
Distribution  ^ 
Section 

Graeral  Elec- 


SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

Ask  any  successful  Appliance 
Serviceman  this  question: 
"What  is  most  helpful  to  you 
in  your  business?”  Invariably 
his  answer  is:  "THE  PROD¬ 
UCT  MAN."  For  over  14 
years  this  publication  (issued 
monthly  by  G-E's  Appliance 
and  Merchandise  Department) 
has  been  the  direct  link  be¬ 
tween  the  factory  and  the  field 
servicemen. 

"The  Product  Man”  is  fav¬ 
orite  reading  for  over  4,000 
Appliance  Sales  and  Service 
people  everywhere.  Each  issue 
contains  25  to  30  pages  of 
"work-facts”  and  "know-how” 
on  servicing  G-E  Appliances. 
Only  $1.50  a  year.  If  you're 
not  a  subscriber,  get  on  the 
list  today,  through  your  G-E 


Distributor.  Ask  him,  too, 
about  yearly  volumes  bound 
in  heavy  duty  covers  for  only 
$2.00  per  copy. 

NEW  "KNOW-HOW"  MANUAL 

Here's  practically  a  new,  just- 
off  -  the  -  press  service  manual 
that  tells  all  you  ever  need  to 
know  about  servicing  the  fa¬ 
mous  DR  type  General  Elec¬ 
tric  sealed  refrigerating  units. 

You’ll  find  this  new  DR 
Manual  ideal  for  instruct¬ 
ing  new  ser-  " 
vice  person- 
nel,  and  a 
fast  refresh- 
er  for  veter- 

a  n  s .  Get  o«  ‘ 

your  copy  »■ 
through  your 
Distributor. 


HOME  CONSERVATION 


CARE  OF  SWITCHES  AND  LAMP  CORDS 


Dclcnive  switches  should  l)e  re¬ 
paired  or  replaced  hy  a  competent 
electrician.  If  the  average  house¬ 
holder  tries  to  repair  an  improper¬ 
ly  working  switch,  he  is  apt  to 
cause  even  more  damage.  loose 
electric  switch  shoidti  receive 
prompt  attention  because  it  is  a 
lia/arcl.  .\  loose  switch  on  a  lamp 
can  blow  out  fuses,  or  burn  out  the 
switch  ilsell.  Look  for  these  warn¬ 
ings: 

\oisy  radio  static  when  a  switch 
is  turned. 


Necessity  to  wiggle  a  switch  be¬ 
fore  the  light  comes  on. 

Lights  flicker  when  someone 
walks  across  the  floor. 

If  the  switch  feels  loose,  and  no 
sharp  click  w'hen  turned  on. 

Lamp  Cords.  Place  lamps  so 
that  cords  will  not  be  walked  on. 
Place  them  where  cords  w'ill  not 
rid)  against  sharp  edges,  causing 
the  cord  to  fray. 

Make  sure  that  furniture  legs  do 
not  stand  on  the  cord. 

Do  not  allow  cords  to  kink  or 


knot. 

Never  remove  from  outlets  by 
jerking  on  the  cord. 

Remember  that  the  electric  cord 
is  often  the  first  part  of  the  lamp 
to  wear  out. 

Repairs.  In  line  with  the  con¬ 
servation  program,  householders 
are  learning  to  make  their  own  re¬ 
pairs  of  frayed  and  broken  cords, 
and  adjust  plugs  for  perfect  fitting. 
Reproduced  on  page  39  are  help¬ 
ful  drawings  and  directions  pre¬ 
pared  by  General  Electric  Co. 


DEMONSTRATE  PROTECTION  FOR  HOUSE  EXTERIORS 

PRO  I  F.C  riON  OK  THE  EXTERIOR  of  the  house  is  just  necessary  as  pro¬ 
tection  c)l  the  interior.  In  wartime  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  big  repair  jobs  done. 
A  conservation  program  that  takes  care  of  small  repairs  promptly  is  essential. 


PravMtiv*  Cara.  Replace  loose 
shingles  immediately  to  prevent 
leaks  and  rcxif  damage. 

When  metal  roofing  becomes 
porous  it  can  be  made  weather¬ 
proof  with  a  thick  bituminous  as¬ 
bestos  coating. 

Leaks  near  chimneys  can  usually 
be  traced  to  loose  joints  or  defec¬ 
tive  flashing,  Icxise  mortar  joints,  or 
dislodged  coping. 

l.eaks  may  also  come  from 
broken  shingles,  defective  flashing 
around  dormers,  vent  pipes,  and  in 
valleys  where  water  runs  down. 

Keep  stonework  and  brickwork 
pointed  up,  especially  around 
chimneys. 

Don’t  let  leaves  and  dirt  pile  up 
arountl  exposed  wood  at  founda¬ 
tion  level. 

Keep  tiles  on  walls  and  floors 
tightly  set. 

Repair  cracks  in  plaster  as  stMin 
as  possible. 

Dampness  in  cement  floors  often 
comes  up  through  cracks.  Lo  check 
cracks,  simply  chisel  them  out  and 
fill  with  hot  tar. 

Leaks  in  soapstone,  slate,  or  ce¬ 
ment  laundry  floors  can  be  stopped 


with  a  specially  prepared  commer¬ 
cial  cement. 

Make  regular  inspectiem  tours  of 
house  and  grounds  and  take  care 
immediately  of  any  repairs,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small. 

Paint  for  Protoction.  Keep  the 
house  painted  to  protect  wood 
from  w’eathering  and  rot. 

Putty  cracks  and  crevices  before 
painting. 

Use  a  g(M)d  quality  paint. 

I'wo  coats  should  be  put  on  at 
least  every  four  years. 

Be  sure  the  first  coat  is  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  before  applying  the  second. 

Paint  only  in  dry  weather  when 
temperature  is  above  freezing. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  sea¬ 
son  when  Hies  and  other  insects 
are  at  their  height. 

Color  is  m)t  always  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  since  painting  to¬ 
day  is  scheduled  on  an  economy 
program.  If,  for  example,  the 
house  is  located  near  a  railroad  or 
factory  where  it  easily  becomes 
dirty  and  greasy,  it  is  preferable  to 
avoid  white  or  pale  shades.  Choose 
a  neutral  shade  for  the  body  of  the 
house  and  a  bright  hue  for  the  trim 
and  shutters. 

Keep  all  metal  subject  to  rust 
or  corrosion  well  painted.  Hinges 
are  small  items  sometimes  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Guitars  and  Drains.  Keep  gut¬ 
ters  and  down  spouts  cleaned  out 
and  painted. 

Chopper  Hashing  around  pipes. 


dormer  windows,  and  in  gutters 
never  need  painting. 

Galvanized  flashing  should  l>e 
examined  frequently  and  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  paint. 

'Free  branches  that  overhang  a 
roof,  or  climbing  vines  that  reach 
the  r(M)ftop  are  a  menace  to  gut¬ 
ters  and  drains:  falling  leaves  and 
twigs  clog  both  gutters  and  drains, 
cause  overflow  of  water,  retain 


moisture,  develop  rust,  and  rot 
w<M)dwork. 

Guarding  Against  Fira.  Clean 
the  soot  from  the  chimney  once  a 
year. 

Place  stove  or  furnace  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  at  least  three  feet,  from 
frame  walls  or  woodwork,  or  cover 
the  wall  or  woodwork  with  sheets 
of  metal  or  asbestos. 

Wooden  Hoors  under  stoves 
should  be  protected  with  asbestos 
board  covered  with  sheet  metal. 

Always  have  an  eHective  screen 
before  an  open  fireplace  when  not 
sitting  in  front  of  it. 

Don’t  use  kerosene  to  start  a  fire. 
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Don't  use  j^asoline,  Ijenzene,  or 
na|)litha  for  home  cleaning. 

Electric  wiring  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  (aule.  It  should  always  be 
done  hv  a  competent  licensed  elec¬ 
trician. 

Be  careful  not  to  overload  cir¬ 
cuits.  Use  fuses  of  the  correct  am¬ 
perage.  Never  put  a  coin  behind  a 
broken  fuse.  It  may  damage  both 
equipment  and  wiring. 

Keep  your  home  free  of  rubbish. 
Burn  oily  or  painty  waste  or  rags 
or  keep  them  in  metal  containers. 

Be  prepared  to  light  a  fire  with 


chemical  fire  extinguisher  if  jjossi- 
ble. 

Be  sure  every  lighted  match  is 
put  out  before  you  throw  it  away. 
Keep  matches  away  from  children. 
Put  out  cigarettes  before  vou  throw 
them  away. 

Never  throw  supposedlv  dead 
matches  into  the  wastepaper  bask¬ 
et:  keep  a  metal  or  glass  container 
handy  for  used  matches. 

If  you  live  in  the  country,  pro¬ 
tect  your  home  against  lightning 
with  properly  installed  and  well 
maintained  lightning  rods. 

Never  burn  candles  on  Uhrist- 


mas  trees.  Never  burn  Uhristmas 
trcrs  iti  the  lireplace. 

.\  second  stairway  or  a  window 
or  door  opening  on  a  porch  rool 
has  saved  many  a  life  in  case  of 
lire. 

Can  olf  your  cellar  stairs  with  a 
lire-resistant  door  to  lessen  the 
clanger  of  lire  spreading  to  the  rest 
of  the  house. 

Security.  Every  man  who  owns 
a  home  wants  to  keep  it.  The  only 
way  is  through  the  full  return  of 
.\merican  frc-c*clom  and  liberty. 
Buying  Wat  Bonds  and  Stamps  is 
the  answer. 


DEMONSTRATE  CARE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  WOOLENS 

THE  CARE  OE  EHE  EAMILY’S  WOOLEN  CLOTH  INC  is  one  of 


housekeeper’s  most  important  wartime  jobs.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  moths 
know  no  season.  The  wool  that  civilians  have  today  will  have  to  last  them,  that 
American  lighters  t;an  have  enough.  The  average  civilian  wear  -i/,  pounds  of  clean 
washed  wool  in  a  year.  A  .soldier  uses  100  pounds  in  a  year.  .So  we  must  conserve. 
A  small  amount  of  regular  care  t:an  add  a  great  deal  to  the  life  of  woolen  articles. 


iscntiiclv  Iter  of  infestation  before 


Repairs.  Mend  or  darn  all  tears, 
rips,  and  holes  in  clothes  before 
washing  them  or  sending  them  to 
dry  cleaners.  Especially  in  the  case 
of  woolens,  a  small  hole  often  is 
double  in  size  after  cleaning. 

Cleaning.  Wash  all  woolens  such 
as  blankets,  scarfs,  sweaters,  gloves 
and  the  like  in  a  strong  solution 
of  neutral  soap  and  send  all  other 
articles  to  a  gcnnl  dry  cleaner  be¬ 
fore  storing.  This  will  kill  all  forms 
ctf  moths  already  existing  in  the 
gannetits.  Choose  a  good  dry 
cleaner.  Often  clothes  are  re¬ 
turned  from  “chea|)  cleaners” 
grimy  and  dirty,  clue  to  “cleaning” 
in  dirty  solvents.  .Moths  discover 
this  fact. 

In  the  case  of  garments  not 
soiled,  brush  briskly,  especially  in 
the  seams.  Then  hang  in  the  sun 
and  air  from  six  to  eight  hours 
before  sealing  for  storage. 

Woolen  clothing  not  packed 
away  during  the  summer  should  be 
brushed  and  sunned  frecpiently. 


Moth  Protection.  Dry  cleaning 
or  washing  kills  all  forms  of  moths 
but  does  not  make  a  garment 
moth  resistant.  Fabrics  thoroughly 
cleaned  can  be  protected  by  wrap¬ 
ping  immediately  in  well  sc‘aletl 
and  unbroken  paper  or  cardboard 
box,  providing  all  openings  are 
sealed  tight.  Gummed  pa|)er  strip 
ping  or  Scotch  tape  should  be  used 
for  sealing.  For  extra  protection, 
an  additional  outside  wrapping  ol 
tar  paper,  available  in  large  sheets, 
is  satisfactory. 

A  small  amount  of  Make  naptha- 
lene,  or  paracbchloroben/ine,  scat¬ 
tered  over  blankets  or  garments  bc*- 
fore  sealing  will  destroy  anv  moths 
which  might  have  been  in  ihc‘ 
material. 

In  the  home  closets  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  small  bags  filled  with 
camphor,  or  napthalene,  between 
garments.  Containers  for  this  jmr- 
pose  can  be  |jurchasetl.  Fhese  can 
be  refilled  each  year. 

Tight  chests,  trunks,  and  boxc*s 
protect  clothing  from  moths  if  one 
pound  of  napthalene  or  paradich- 
lorobenzine  flakes  are  sprinkled 
betw'een  folds  of  matc-rials  and 
openings  sealed  tight. 

Paper  bags,  if  sealed  tight,  are 
an  excellent  way  to  store  most  gar¬ 
ments,  provided  the  garment  irself 


sealing.  However,  to  be  on  the  sale 
side  it  is  wise  to  add  na|)thalene  oi 
paradichlorobenzine.  either  in  ball, 
flake  or  crystal  form. 


.Most  cedarized  storage  boxc's  and 
house  clcrsets  are  no  protection  un¬ 
less  all  opetting  are  sealed  tight.  Be 
sine  that  all  moths  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  blankets  or  garments 
to  l)e  stored. 

In  storage  boxes  place  all  well 
c  leanc'cl  articles  Hat.  and  sprinkle 
a  thin  coating  of  napthalene  or 
paradichlorobenzine  flakes  be¬ 
tween  layers,  with  a  good  supph 
on  top.  The  heavy  gas  will  settle 
and  penetrate  the  fabrics. 

If  papcT  house  closets  cannot  be 
sealed,  hang  small  containers  of 
the  flakes,  crystals,  or  moth  balls 
between  rows  of  clothing  as  an 
added  precaution.  Use  a  preven¬ 
tive  spray  occasionally. 
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HOME,  CONSERVATION 


DEMONSTRATE  CARE  OF  SHOES 
AND  OTHER  LEATHER  ITEMS 


WITH  THE  RATIONING  OF  SHOES  now  in  effect,  the  upkeep  of  leather  and 
means  for  the  preservation  of  shoes  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  concern  in  the  home  pro¬ 
gram  of  conservation.  Here  are  some  suggestions,  for  demonstration  purjtoses,  describing 
the  correct  way  to  clean  and  polish  shoes  and  to  preser\'e  other  leather  goods. 


Smooth  Finish  Loothor.  Daily 
“shines”  with  accredited  polish 
preparations  protect  and  preserve 
the  leather.  Dust  thoroughly  with 
a  soft  brush;  apply  paste  with 
daul)er  brush  or  cloth:  brush  brisk¬ 
ly  with  soft  brush;  develop  final 
])olish  with  a  soft  cloth.  Liquid 
polishes  dry  quickly  to  a  high  gloss 
without  polishing. 

Suodos.  Select  a  good  liquid 
suede  dressing,  apply  over  entire 
uppers,  and  finish  by  brushing  with 
a  stiff  bristle  brush.  Avoid  wire 
brushes  as  they  are  likely  to  injure 
the  nap. 

Fancy  Loothors.  Shoes  made  of 
lizard,  snake  skin  and  the  like 
shoidd  be  treated  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  designetl  especially  for  fancy 
shoes.  It  is  colorless  and  comes  in 
paste  or  litpiid  form. 

Patent  Leathers.  Clean  patent 
leather  shoes  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  a  mild  soap.  Dry  thoroughly. 


.\  little  vaseline,  worked  gently  in¬ 
to  the  leather,  will  help  to  keep  it 
resilient,  a  precaution  against 
cracking. 

White  Shoes.  Many  shoe  whit¬ 
ening  preparations  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  presented  in  various  forms.  Be 
sure  to  select  one  of  recognized 
merit  and  then  follow  directions 
absolutely.  .Shoes,  after  whitening, 
are  usually  wet,  and  should  be  dried 
on  shoe  trees. 

Fabric  Shoes.  Fabric  shoes  are 
satisfactorily  cleaned  w'ith  any  of 
a  number  of  commercial  cleaning 
fluids  of  good  (piality.  Simply  be 
sure  of  the  product  and  then  follow 
exactly  directions  that  come  with 
the  package. 


Leather  Upholstery.  I'pholstery 
leather  cleaning  is  similar  to  that 
for  fabric  surfaces.  Use  a  thick  suds 
of  mild,  neutral  soap  with  as  little 
water  as  possible;  wipe  off  all  traces 
of  soap  with  a  datnp  cloth;  then 
dry  and  polish  the  surface  with  a 
soft,  drv  cloth.  Never  use  furniture 
pcdish,  furniture  oils,  or  varnish  on 
leather.  Many  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  contain  solvents  that  mav 
soften  the  finish  on  upholsterv 
leather  and  cause  it  to  become 
sticky.  One  can  buy  a  special  com¬ 
mercial  leather  cleaner  and  preser¬ 
vative  which  does  an  excellent  job. 

Golf  Bags  and  Other  Leather 
Goods.  Dust  throughly  and  apply 
shoe  dressing  of  the  proper  color, 
or  use  one  of  the  recognized  prci- 
ducts  made  especially  for  restoring 
the  natural  oils  to  leather  and 
keeping  it  flexible.  .\vc)id  water 
and  cleaning  fluids.  .Saddle  soap 
is  often  used  for  conditioning. 


DEMONSTRATE  FLY-PREVENTION  METHODS 

KEEPING  THE  HOUSE  FREE  OF  FLIES  is  a  task  that  starts  early 
in  the  summer  and  continues  sometimes  until  late  in  November.  The  grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  screening  material  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which, 
nevertheless,  must  be  well  accomplished  if  the  home  is  to  be  truly  sanitary. 

Control  of  flies  falls  into  two  classes:  first,  precautionary  measures  to 
keep  flies  atvay  frcim  and  out  of  the  house;  second,  means  of  killing  those 
that  do  get  into  the  house.  .\11  of  these  find  a  logical  place  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  store  clinic,  and  some  of  them  are  subject  to  demonstration. 


Precautions.  Install  adequate 
screens  on  all  outside  doors  and 
windows  early  in  the  summer  and 
leave  till  late  fall. 

Equip  screen  doors  with  springs 
that  automatically  close  them.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  careless  persons  often  fail 
to  shut  screen  doors. 

Electric  fans  placed  at  doorways 
w'ill  help  keep  flies  from  entering, 
as  they  dislike  strong  winds. 

Have  garbage  cans  non-leaking, 
air  tight  and  fly  tight. 

Promptly  remove  all  refuse. 


ventilating  fan,  installed  in 
the  kitchen,  will  remove  cooking 
odors  that  attract  flies. 

Killing  Hies.  Various  liquid 
preparations  used  in  an  insect 
sprayer. 

Fly  traps. 

Fly  swatters. 

Sticky  fly-paper. 

Poison  fly-food. 

Flies  must  eat  and  drink  to  live, 
so  remember  to  have  dry  sinks  and 
crumbless  tables. 


Maintenance  of  Screens.  Paint 
galvanized  screens  once  a  year  witli 
thin  paint. 

Copper  screen  does  not  need 
painting  except  to  prevent  stains. 

W'hen  corners  of  frames  become 
weak,  angle  irons  or  zigzag  joiners 
will  reinforce  them. 

Cover  holes  in  screens  with  screen 
patches,  which  are  available.  They 
have  turned  over  edges  easily 
pushed  through  the  wire  netting 
and  flattened  down  on  the  reverse 
side. 
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DEMONSTRATE  FUEL  CONSERVATION 


BY  THIS  riME  most  of  your  customers  know  that  the  vital  reason  for  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  fuel  shortage  but  rather  that  shipping  facilities  are  dras¬ 
tically  short  because  of  war  needs.  Tanker  sinkings  have  piled  95  percent  of  transporta¬ 
tion  needs  for  the  East  on  overland  facilities.  These  facilities  are  already  heavily  overtaxed 
with  cargoes  of  soldiers,  munitions,  and  food. 

The  retailer  who  is  building  for  future  business  and  creating  goodwill  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  the  fundamental  reasons  for  local  shortages  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  customers  in  meeting  the  situation  as  a  wartime  effort  on  the 
home  front.  He  will  be  able  to  suggest  \arious  means  by  which  the  home  owner  can 
conserve  fuel  and  still  live  in  a  fairly  well  heated  and  healthful  house.  Here  are  some  of 
the  important  things  to  do  in  order  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  house  without  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  fuel. 


Household  Adjustmonts.  Install 
insulation  within  walls  and  attic 
floors  or  ceilings. 

Put  up  storm  windows  and  doors. 

Weatherstrip  windows  and  doors. 

.Make  sure  heating  equipment  is 
in  efficient  operating  condition. 

C^lose  off  all  rooms  that  are  not 
actually  used.  But  precaution  must 
be  taken  that  radiators  and  pipes 
in  these  rooms  do  not  freeze. 

Shut  off  all  heat  on  those  days 
when  the  outside  temperature 
mounts  to  65  degrees  or  higher. 

C^heck  radiator  valves. 

Install  radiator  shields  to  reflect 
heat  into  the  room,  rather  than  al¬ 
low  its  escape  through  the  wall. 

A  part  of  heat  loss  is  through 
side  walls.  A  rug,  heavy  tapestry, 
portieres,  or  even  a  blanket  hung 
on  a  cold  wall  will  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  much  heat. 

Rooms  with  rugs  or  with  floors 
carpeted  to  the  walls  are  warmer 
than  rooms  with  no  floor  covering. 

Window  Insulation.  As  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  a  transparent  paper 
is  available  to  go  over  the  windows 
in  rooms  that  are  shut  off. 

Window  Shados.  An  estimated 


30  percent  of  all  heat  loss  is 
through  window  panes.  Scientific 
tests  conducted  by  the  Armour  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  show  that  the 
30  percent  loss  through  windows 
can  be  reduced  as  much  as  40  jier- 
cent  by  proper  use  of  cloth  shades. 

Reduction  of  heat  loss  through 
windows  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  adequate  day¬ 
light  for  home  needs.  The  Win¬ 
dow  Shade  Institute  suggests  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  keep 
cloth  shacies  down  at  least  half  way 
in  rooms  used  frequently  during 
the  daytime  and  completely  down 
in  rooms  not  being  used.  At  night 
draw  all  shades  to  the  sill. 

Draporios.  Heavy  drapes  or 
hangings  over  windows  act  as  help¬ 
ful  insulation,  preventing  circula¬ 
tion  of  cold  air.  Put  up  heavy 
drapes  in  arched  doorways;  make 
each  room  an  easy-to-heat  unit. 
But  don’t  permit  these  precautions 
to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of 
air  around  radiators  or  registers. 


Hot  Water.  Be  sure  that  the 
pijres  and  tanks  of  your  water 
heater  are  insulated. 

Keep  your  thermostat  set  at  a 
minimum. 

Be  patriotically  stingy  with  hot 
water. 

Don’t  fill  tubs  for  baths. 

Don’t  leave  the  water  running. 

Have  leaky  faucets  immediately 
repaired. 

Auxiliary  Hootors.  The  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  home,  produced  by 
scanty  consumption  of  oil  or  a  low 
burning  coal  furnace  fire,  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  auxilia¬ 
ry  heaters.  But  because  of  war  re¬ 
strictions  these  semi-portable  units 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

There  is  now,  however,  on  the 
market  a  new  heater  which  is  said 
to  give  50  percent  more  heat  than 
other  coal  heaters.  It  is  designed 
to  deliver  51,000  BTU  per  hour, 
which  is  59  percent  higher  than 
other  magazine  type  heaters. 

This  new  heater  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  at  once,  as  the  War 
Production  Board  has  given  it  a 
high  priority  rating. 


HOW  TO  BUDGCT  THE  FUEL  OIL  RATION 


1.  Find  out  from  local  ration 
board  the  date  when  present 
ration  period  will  end;  also 
number  of  gallons  each  coup- 
pon  for  this  period  is  worth. 

2.  Figure  on  calendar  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  in  this  period. 

3.  Count  the  number  of  coupons 
on  your  ration  sheet  that  are 
allowed  for  this  period. 

4.  Subtract  the  number  of  cou¬ 


pons  you  now  ow’e  your  dealer 
for  oil  already  bought  in  this 
period. 

5.  Multiply  the  result  by  the 
number  of  gallons  each  of 
these  coupons  is  worth. 

6.  The  result  is  the  number  of 
gallons  you  can  still  buy  dur- 
this  present  period. 

7.  Add  to  this  the  number  of 
gallons  already  in  your  tank. 


Don’t  guess,  check  the  indi¬ 
cator. 

8.  This  gives  you  the  number  of 
gallons  you  will  be  able  to 
burn  during  present  ration 
period. 

9.  Burn  as  little  as  possible  in 
warm  weeks,  to  save  oil  for 
colder  weeks. 
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AMAZING  NEW  m 
INVENTION  GIVES  OU/o 


So  revolutionary,  the 

Tremendous  Sales  Opportunity 
For  Dealers  Everywhere 

% 

Amazed  heating  engineers  pronounce  the  coNSERVATOibr 
far  the  most  economical  home  heater  the  world  hastrn 
seen.  New  principles  in  design  make  it  actually  50%  mt 
efficient  than  the  best  that  could  be  bought  until  now.  It 
makes  all  other  semi-portable  heating  units  oi/oirtr  from 
a  performance  standpoint! 

Exhaustive  laboratory  tests  under  rigid  supervision  prove 
that  the  conservator  delivers  51,000  btu  per  hour,  whicti 
is  5996  higher  than  other  magazine  type  heaters. 

Because  of  its  astounding  efficiency  performance,  the 
Model  20  CONSERVATOR  has  been  granted  an  official  release 
so  that  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  at  once.  Satisfy  ym 
customers — gain  their  good  will  by  offering  them  the 
heater  that  tests  have  proved  is  by  far  the  best. 

Here's  Your  Market! 

Thousands  of  home-owners  and  business  firms  will  beat 
the  fuel  oil  shortage  by  installing  the  conservatoi  to 
provide  auxiliary  heat. 

Other  thousands  will  want  to  dispense  entirely  with  thro 
present  costly  and  uncertain  fuel  when  they  learn  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  trouble-free  operation  of  the  conservatoi 

Still  more  thousands  of  homes  and  business  places  with¬ 
out  central  heating  equipment  will  decide  to  install  the 
CONSERVATOR  because  of  its  fuel  economy.  In  many  caws 
this  marvelous  new  heater  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  that 
two  months  in  lower  heating  bills! 

Dealers  who  have  seen  the  conservator  hail  it  asopcs- 
ing  the  way  to  greatly  increased  sales — and  profits— bedi 
now  and  in  the  post-war  period.  Write  now  for  detai 
and  name  of  manufacturers  in  your  territory  licensed  to 
produce  the  conservator. 


( 


These  carefully  checked  reports  from  just  a  few  enthusiastic  users  are  almost  unbelieveable 


Th*  ownar  of  thn  8-tooffl  hovM  in  Philodolphia  says;  Th*  Consorvotof  circulating  heater  in  this  large,  3-story 
"The  Conservator  will  hoot  my  home  for  the  entire  heating  home  in  Topton,  Po.,  reploces  three  stoves  previously 

season  for  about  S30.  Last  year  my  oil  bill  wos  Si 49.  used  for  heating.  Accurate  tests  on  a  cold  winter  day 

The  Conservator  keeps  every  room  in  the  house  comfort-  showed  overage  temperature  maintained  by  the  Con- 
obly  worm.  No  odor,  no  soot,  no  muss — it's  trouble-free!"  servotor  to  be  76  degrees  on  the  first  floor,  78  degrees 

(Liviitg  room  of  this  house  is  shown  obove.)  on  the  second,  and  68  degrees  on  the  third  Roorl 


The  owner  of  this  fine  10-room  home  in  Pooli,! 
“Our  gas  bill  lost  year  was  over  S30O  for  thetee^ 
of  the  heating  season.  On  this  basis,  our  Conierw 
paid  for  itselfin  only  two  months — in  savings  on  im 
alone.  In  average  winter  weather,  we  use  our  gut 
to  provide  auxiliary  heot  for  only  a  short  time  e 
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CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS 

Trtnton  &  Tioqa  Sts  P  h  1 1  o  d  e  I  p  h  i  o  .  Pa. 
LICENSED  UNDER  CONSERVATOR  PRODUCTS  CO 


PATENTS 


Government  has  given  production  go-ahead 


THESE  FEATURES  WILL 
SELL  MILLIONS! 


A.  Air  from  below  grates  en¬ 
ters  here,  forcing  volatile 
elements  downward. 

B.  Cold  room  air  that  entered 
at  base  of  casing  is  heated 
and  emerges  here,  causing 
circulating  pressure  to  force 
warm  air  throughout  house. 

C.  Coal  baked  here.  Volatile 
elements  driven  down. 

D.  Louvres  and  slits  in  fire¬ 
brick  ignite  mixture. 

E.  Coal  reaches  main  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  as  almost 
pure  carbon. 

F.  Air-tight  ash  pit.  All  enter¬ 
ing  air  is  measured  through 
controls. 

G.  Control  clutch  disengages 
thermostat  while  ashes  are 
removed. 

H.  Primary  air  thermostat  acts 
on  room  temperature. 

I.  Temperature  regulatordial. 

J.  Mixture  diverted  to  achieve 
thorough  combustion. 

K.  Secondary  air  thermostat 
admits  measured  amount  of 
pre-heated  air — the  secret 
ofmostefficientcombustion. 

L.  Volatile  elements  mix  with 
secondary  air  from  mani¬ 
fold  and  burn  in  auxiliary 
combustion  chamber. 

M. Cool  air  in  house  drawn  in 
here  to  be  heated. 


iHVATOlby 
Id  has  tiro 
y  50%  mi 

itil  now.  It 
bsoUu  fnw 


I.  On*  Filling  oF  th*  mogazin*  lasts 
several  days  in  av*rag«  w«ather 
~on*  Filling  per  day  is  enough 
For  coldest  weather. 

3.  Burns  more  oF  the  cool — only  a 
fine  ash  remains.  No  muss — ash 
Falls  into  removable  contairser  in 
dust'tight  compartment. 

3.  Ashes  need  be  removed  in  handy 
container  only  once  every  Few 
days  in  normal  weather.  Produces 
Far  less  ash  than  any  other  stove, 
becausecombustionissocomplete. 

4.  It  is  the  world's  most  econeaiioQl 
coal  heater — reduces  heating  bills 
by  more  than  two-thirds  in  many 
cases. 

5.  Light  it  once  and  it  will  burn  all 
winter  without  rekindling. 

6.  No  smelly  odors~-no  soot  to  soil 
Furniture  or  curtains. 

7.  Burns  anthracite,  bituminous  cool, 
or  coke — all  domestic  sizes. 

8.  It  is  a  circulating  heater^^ot  a 
radiant  type — thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  heat  the  whole  house 
while  maintaining  a  comFortable 
temperature  in  room  where  it  is 
installed. 

9.  The  only  cool  heater  with  auto¬ 
matic  thermostatic  control~no 
dampers  to  watch.  The  Famous 
Conservator  3-way  Thermostatic 
Control  takes  care  oF  everything. 

10.  Attractively  Finished  in  block  por¬ 
celain  enamel  to  assure  lorsg  liFe. 
Easy  to  keep  clean  and  shining. 
No  stove  polish  needed. 

II.  So  efficient  and  so  economkal. 
the  Conservator  will  positively  pay 
For  its  cost  in  a  single  heating 
season  by  the  savings  in  Fuel  bills, 
compared  to  the  cost  oF  usiisg 
oil  or  gas. 

12.  Easy  to  install — only  a  Fireploce 
opening  or  simple  flue  arrange¬ 
ment  needed. 
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Your  Customers  Can  Qualify 
for  a  CONSERVATOR  Now: 

1.  IF  they  wish  to  use  coal  heat  instead  oF  oil. 

2.  If  they  wish  to  use  the  CONSERV  ATOR  as 
on  auxiliary  heater  and  cut  down  on  oil 
consumption. 

3.  IF  their  present  coal-heoting  equipment  is 
domoged  or  worn  beyond  repair. 

4.  IF  they  need  a  heater  For  essential  living  or 
working  space  not  heated  by  any  equip¬ 
ment.  provided  they  hove  not  disposed  of 
ony  usable  heoting  equipment  For  heating 
such  spoce  in  the  past  60  days. 


EASTERN  RETAIL  CEILING  PRICE 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AND 
PACIFIC  COAST— $60.80 


Ml  KINDS  OF  SILLING  HILPS  FOR  YOU 

WNSERVATOR  dealers  will  be  pro- 
with  every  possible  promotion 
ttd  advertising  helps,  including: 

mL.OWrrs.  lUUSTRATING  NEW  HEATING 

F«Ni;ims. 

nWmsiNG  MATS  FOR  NEWSPAPER  USE. 
UN  SAUSMAN’S  MANUAL. 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS  FOR  CUS- 

lo  addition,  manufacturers  will  con* 
ooct  local  advertising  campaigns  in 
Nwspapers,  direaing  readers  to  their 
Narest  dealer. 
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HOME  CONSERVATION 


10.  Check  oil  gauge  each  week  to  11.  At  start  ot  each  new  ration 
see  how  much  vou  are  burn-  period,  do  the  figuring  all  over 

again;  the  residts  may  vary  a 
good  deal. 


12.  Keep  a  simple  chart  of  \our 
figures  near  oil  burner  for 
easy  reference. 


ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL 


Converting  oil  burners  into  coal 
burning  furnaces  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  and  adopted  by  many 
home  owners.  Still  others  will 
change,  as  the  winter  goes  on  and 
oil  quotas  are  consumed.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  widely  used  for  home  heat¬ 
ing  because  it  burns  clean,  holds 
the  fire  for  long  periods,  and  when 
used  properly  meets  the  rc(|uire- 


ments  of  thousands  of  economy- 
minded  home  owners. 

The  efficiency  of  a  heating  plant 
depends  upon  its  proper  installa¬ 
tion,  the  radiation  provided,  and 
the  method  of  running  it.  Units 
of  the  same  manufacture  may  vary 
in  their  performance  because  of 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  rea¬ 
sons.  While  there  are  certain 


fundamental  facts  true  of  all  coal 
burning  units,  the  man  who  runs 
a  furnace  will  learn  that  the  daily 
firing  schedule  and  methods,  draft 
regulation,  and  general  operation 
are  somewhat  an  individual  mat¬ 
ter.  One  factor  of  vital  importance 
is  the  draft,  which  is  the  keynote 
to  the  successful  and  economical 
operation  of  the  heating  plant. 


FOR  GOOD  DRAFT,  MAKE  SURE  OF  THESE  POINTS 


1.  Chimney  top  should  be  at  least 
3  feet  higher  than  the  highest 
part  of  the  house.  If  nearby 
trees  and  adjoining  buildings 
are  higher  than  the  chimney, 
draft  trouble  may  result. 

2.  Chimney  should  be  free  from 
obstructions  and  leaks.  Inspect 
it  carefully. 

3.  Smoke  pipe  must  be  tight  and 
slant  up  toward  chimney.  An¬ 
nual  cleaning  is  necessary.  For 
best  draft,  the  smoke  pipe 
should  be  short  and  straight. 
Unnecessary  elbows  must  be 
eliminated.  With  more  than 


one  or  two  elbows,  trouble  will 
frequently  result. 

4.  The  bottom  of  the  chimney 
must  be  airtight.  Seal  cracks 
and  crevices  around  the  chim¬ 
ney  clean-out  door  with  furnace 
cement. 

5.  Good  grates  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  Do  not  abuse  them. 
Replace  warped,  broken,  or 
burned-out  grates. 

6.  Keep  all  heating  surfaces  free 
from  dirt  and  scale.  A  thorough 
cleaning  with  a  wire  flue  brush 
is  needed  by  some  plants  at 
least  once  a  month  during  the 


coldest  weather. 

7.  “Air  leaks”  waste  coal.  These 
are  the  small  cracks,  crevices, 
and  openings  around  the  door 
frames  and  between  the  sections 
of  furnaces  and  boilers,  which 
permit  air  to  enter.  They  must 
be  located  and  sealed  with  fur¬ 
nace  cement. 

8.  The  firing  door  and  flue  clean- 
doors  must  be  kept  in  ship¬ 
shape  condition  for  easy  open¬ 
ing  and  tight  closing.  Repair 
or  replace  defective  frames,  and 
warped,  broken,  or  cracked 
doors. 


ADJUSTING  TO  LOWERED  TEMPERATURES 


With  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex¬ 
tra  clothing  the  body  readily  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  tenqjeratures  10  de¬ 
grees  below  the  standard  for  Amer¬ 
ican  homes.  People  are  learning  to 
make  adjustments  to  minimum 
temperatures  prescribed  by  leading 
medical  and  health  authorities. 

Overheated  rooms  tend  to  rob 
the  air  of  moisture,  dry  out  the 
mucous  membrances  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  and  render  them  more 
vulnerable  to  passing  infection. 

A  man’s  clothes  w'eigh  about  6 
pounds,  a  woman’s  approximately 
2  pounds.  Because  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  protective  clothing,  homes 
and  buildings  tend  to  be  over¬ 
heated  for  the  sake  of  women. 

Suggested  clothing  adjustments 
are:  heavier  suits  or  dresses, 

warmer  underw'ear,  wider  use  of 
sweaters,  heavier  stockings. 

The  question  of  adequate  tem¬ 
peratures  is  well  summed  up  bv 


Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  in  an  article 
in  “This  Week”  Magazine: 

“Repeated  group  tests  show  that 
97  percent  of  us  feel  most  comfort¬ 
able  at  an  indoor  temperature  of 
66  degrees  in  the  wintertime. 

“Operate  on  the  broad  basis  that 
for  comfort  the  minimum  tempera¬ 
tures  indoors  are  60  degrees  during 


active  hours;  65  degrees  tluring 
sedentary  periods;  50  degrees  for 
bedrooms;  70  degrees  for  bath¬ 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms.  For 
rooms  housing  the  old,  infants, 
convalescents  or  the  sick,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  at  least  70  degrees  is 
recommended,  with  a  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  .30  to  50  percent.” 


I  TEST  OF  CLOTH  WINDOW  SHADES.  WINTER  CONDITIONS 

I  Reduction  in  Heat  Loss 

Percent 


Location 

Position 

Dark  green 

White 

Buff 

Inside  casement 

Fully  drawn 

39.59 

38.00 

40.55 

Outside  casement 

Fully  drawn 

41.79 

42.90 

42.34 

Inside  casement 

Half  drawn 

37.21 

36.18 

33.66 

Outside  casement 

Half  drawn 

31.62 

29.02 

30.12 

Pair  installation 

Fully  drawn 

54.14 

52.83 

53.86 

Table  showing  the  heat-conserving  effect  of  cloth  window  shades,  as  revealed  in  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation  tests.  To  secure  maximum  results  it  is  important  that 
shades  fit  snugly.  Note  the  importance  of  keeping  shades  fully  drawn  when  practical. 
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DEMONSTRATE  BATHROOM  CLEANLINESS 


NOW  THAT  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES  are 
scarce  and  plumbing  service  more  or  less  at  a 
premium,  it  is  especially  important  that  house- 
liolders  take  extra  good  care  of  their  bathroom 
equipment.  Following  are  presented  some  hints 
on  bathroom  cleanliness  which  will  promote  health 
protection  and  conservation. 


Tubs.  Bathtubs  are  easily  kept 
clean  if  they  are  washed  with  warm 
soajjv  water  after  each  bath.  To 
remove  the  rim  that  forms  on  the 
sides  of  the  tub,  use  a  mild  com¬ 
mercial  grease  emulsifier.  Never 
use  gritty  cleaning  powders,  as 
these  do  not  completely  dissolve 
and  in  time  form  a  thick  coating 
inside  drain  pipes,  catching  lint 
from  cloths  and  causing  serious 
clogs. 

Stains  caused  by  dripping  faucets 
are  tlifficult  to  remove.  Consult 
vour  ])lumber  or  druggist  for  an 
acid  preparation,  and  follow  direc¬ 
tions  carefully.  Dry  the  tub  and 
fixtures  thoroughly  after  every 
bath. 


For  set-in  tubs,  watch  for  cracks 
that  may  appear  next  the  walls. 
These  are  easily  repaired  with  tile 
cement. 

Basins.  Always  wash  basins  witli 
soapy  Avarm  water  and  dry  after  us¬ 
ing,  Scum,  rings,  and  stains  arc 
removed  instantly  if  a  mild  emulsi¬ 
fying  cleaner  is  used.  Avoid  one 
containing  caustic  fat,  acid  or  grit. 
These  are  harmful  to  the  enamel 
finish. 

A  small  nd)ber  plunger  is  excel¬ 
lent  if  used  once  a  week  to  loosen 
bits  of  lint,  hair,  or  jiarticlcs  of 
grease  that  mav  be  clinging  to  the 
inside  of  the  drain  pipes  and  trap. 
This,  followed  by  a  small  amount 
of  drain  cleaner,  used  according  to 
instructions  on  the  can,  will  keep 


the  drains  clear.  Don't  drop  hair¬ 
pins  in  the  drain  pipe. 

Toilots.  Newspapers,  rags,  and 
garbage  will  clog  drains,  and  should 
ne\cr  be  put  down  toilets.  'Fo  keep 
the  bowl  clean,  use  soapy  water 
and  a  long-handled  brush  daily.  If 
stained,  apply  a  commercial  clean¬ 
ing  preparation.  Fo  avoid  scratch¬ 
ing  the  enamel,  choose  a  cleaner 
that  is  free  from  grit. 

Tiles.  Dissolve  a  mild  household 
cleanser  in  tepid  water  and  wash 
the  tiles  frecpientlv,  at  least  once  a 
week,  before  a  thick,  greasv  fdm 
gathers  to  collect  dust  and  make 
them  chdl.  Wipe  with  a  dean  dry 
cloth  and  polish  lightly.  Soft  paper 
towels  are  excellent  for  this  last 
])olishing. 


A  CLEAN  AND  WELL-STOCKED  MEDICINE  CABINET  IS  A  NECESSITY 


A  \VELL-S'F()CKED  medicine 
cabinet  is  one  that  will  take  care 
of  any  simple  emergency  that  may 
arise  in  a  household. 

recommended  list  of  drugs  and 
equipment  is  as  follows: 

A  First  Aid  kit  containing: 

1-in.  compresses  on  adhesive  in 
individual  packages. 

Sterile  gauze  squares  alrout  3  in. 
X  3  in.  in  individual  ])ackages. 

Assorted  sterile  bandage  cont- 
])resses  in  individual  packages. 

Triangular  bandages. 

Sterile  gauze  in  individual  pack¬ 
ages  of  about  1  sq.  yd. 

Scissors. 

3-in.  splinter  forceps. 

Burn  ointment. 

Iodine,  mild. 

Picric  acid  gauze. 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 

Inelastic  tourniquet. 

1-in.  and  2-in.  roller  bandages. 

Caster  oil  or  mineral  oil,  for  use 
in  eyes.  This  should  be  sterile; 
may  be  obtained  in  tubes. 


Other  preparations,  not  included 
in  the  kit,  but  essential  for  a  well- 
stocked  medicine  cabinet,  are: 
Cascara. 

C'.astor  oil. 

Baking  soda. 

X'aseline. 

Falcum  powder. 

Rubarb  and  soda. 

B(»ric  acid. 

Epsom  salts. 

A  good  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 
No  medicine  closet  is  complete 
without  this  additional  equipment: 
Cdinical  thermometer. 

Hot  water  bottle. 

Ice  bag. 

Fountain  syringe. 

If  aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia  and  mild  tincture  of 
iodine  are  purchased  in  bot¬ 
tles,  these  bottles  shoidd  have 


rubber  stoppers,  as  ordinary 
corks  soon  rot. 

Rubber  hot  water  bottles 
and  ice  bags  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  each  time  after  using, 
before  being  ])ut  away,  and 
should  be  dusted  with  talcum 
powder.  This  preserses  the 
rubber. 

'Fhe  first  aid  kit  should  be 
kept  in  a  clean,  metal  box,  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  or  a  closet,  and  ahvays  in 
the  same  place.  If  painted 
Avhite,  it  is  more  attractive. 
Extreme  precautions  should  l)e 
obscr\ed  in  keeping  all  poisons  or 
dangerous  medicines  outside  the 
reach  of  small  children  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  adults.  A  good  plan  is 
to  have  a  separate  closet  marked 
“Poison”,  containing  these  prcxl- 
iicts. 

Editor’s  Notf:  See  “Personal 
Health  and  Morale  in  Wartime,” 
a  forthcoming  publication  in  the 
Retailers’  Wartime  Plan  Book  se¬ 
ries. 
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HOME  AND  FARM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 


WITH  BLACKOUT  ORDERS  IN  FORCE  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  more  peo¬ 
ple  generally  will  see  the  wisdom  of  properly  etpiipping  their  homes  for  this  emergency. 
So  far,  many  householders  have  merely  turned  out  the  lights  when  test  blackouts  occurred. 
This  is  unsatisfactory  for  obvious  reascms.  Much  of  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  black¬ 
outs,  whether  in  tests  or  in  actual  raids,  can  be  avoided  by  making  provision  so  that  lights 
can  be  kept  going  indoors  after  the  signal  sounds. 


Blackout  Shades  perm  it  adequate 
light  for  home  interiors  so  that 
life  may  continue  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible.  There  is  no  need  for 
elaborate  or  costly  jireparations. 
Opaque  window  shades  serve  effec¬ 
tively  if  properly  used.  Blackout 
shades  should  be  completely  light¬ 
proof,  and  so  arranged  that  no 
light  shows  through  the  sides,  top 
or  bottom. 

Rofug*  Room.  If  some  house¬ 
holders  fail  to  furnish  their  homes 
throughout  with  blackout  shades, 
they  will  at  least  see  the  w'isdom 
of  equipping  one  room  as  a  refuge 
room.  In  case  of  an  actual  raid 
this  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Many 
people  have  selected  the  kitchen 
for  their  shelter  room.  Refuge 
room  equipment  should  include: 


Blackout  Shades,  carefully  fitted 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Be  sure 
they  are  of  durable  materials  to 
prevent  flying  glass  of  bomb-shat¬ 
tered  window  panes  causing  dan¬ 
gerous  injuries.  No  less  than  7")  jier 
cent  of  the  air  raid  casualties  in 
London  are  reported  to  be  from 
flying  glass.  Test  the  effectiveness 
of  your  window  blackout  prepara¬ 
tions  by  viewing  them  from  out  of 
doors  after  dark. 

First  Aid  Kit.  (See  Page  49, 
for  contents  of  first  aid  kit.) 

Radio.  For  news  concerning  the 
raid  and  instructions  from  Civilian 
Defense:  also  for  diversion  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Hoshlight,  with  jiaper  mask  oxer 
lens. 

Food  Heating  equipment.  Shelter 
room  in  kitchen  ideal  for  this. 


Thermos  Bottles. 

Sleeping  Equipment,  impro¬ 
vised. 

Recreation  facilities,  siuh  as 
games  and  toys  for  youngsters. 

Precautions.  To  permit  safer 
moxements  to  other  parts  of  the 
house  in  cases  of  emergenev  during 
a  blackout,  be  sure  that  all  stair¬ 
ways  and  landings  are  free  of  ob¬ 
structing  articles. 

Carry  vour  masked  flashlight 
xvith  the  beam  ilirected  doxvnward 
for  guidance. 

W'alk  slowly  and  surely  and 
never  grope  around  in  the  daik. 

-Strips  of  self-luminous,  phospho¬ 
rescent  treated  materials,  which 
glow  for  hours  in  the  dark,  may 
be  fastened  to  the  edges  of  stair 
risers  and  handrails  as  an  added 
aid  in  seeitig  your  way  itt  the  dark. 


AIR  RAID  PROTECTION— HOW  TO  USE  IT 


.According  to  the  Oflice  of  (avif- 
ian  Defense,  the  sand  and  shoxel 
method  of  fighting  lire  l)oml)s  is 
obsolete.  Recently  the  enemy  has 
used  several  new  types  of  incendi¬ 
ary  bombs,  some  of  xvhich  contain 
delayed  and  heavier  explosive 
charges.  OCD  Director  |ames  M. 
Landis  declared,  ‘T  hese  new  ex¬ 
plosive  incendiaries  are  a  good  deal 
more  dangerous  than  the  type  pre¬ 
viously  used.” 

Fire  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
danger.  Regardless  of  what  type 
of  fire  bomb  the  enemy  uses,  or 
may  devise,  his  chief  objective  is 


to  start  fires.  The  spread  of  fire  is 
a  greater  danger  thati  the  bomb 
itself. 

1.  Keep  Attic  Clear. 

Comhustible  materials  such 
as  jKiper  boxes,  clothitig  and 
the  like  should  he  remoxed 
from  the  attic  to  prexent  sup¬ 
plying  quick  fuel  to  the  sparks 
from  incendiary  bombs. 

2.  Protective  Cover. 

The  new  enemy  bombs  make 
it  urgent  that  the  fire-fighter 
use  the  best  available  cover. 
No  longer  is  an  overturned 


chair  or  daveiqiott.  door  or 
thin  plaster  xvall  sulficient  ])ro- 
tection.  Only  a  solid  xvall.  the 
e(|uivalent  of  hrickxvork  or 
concrete  lilftck  fi/o  inches 
thick,  is  considered  full  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  explosive 
charge  noxv  being  used  xvith  a 
time  fuse  in  small  magnesium 
bombs.  Use  the  best  available 
ct)ver  and  ojrerate  fionr  a 
crouching  or  prone  position. 

3.  Jet  of  Water. 

\Vater  is  the  best  xveapon  to 
fight  fjombs.  Use  a  jet  or  di¬ 
rect  stream  of  water.  Bombs 
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landing  where  fires  can  start 
must  lx?  attacked  promptly.  In 
hoinhs  containing  phosphorus, 
tiie  phosphorus  may  be  extin- 
gnished  by  water,  but  will 
break  into  fire  again  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry. 

4.  Water>Dispmising  Devices. 

Stirrup  pumps,  pump  tanks, 
water  type  extinguishers,  and 
garden  hose  (when  water  pres¬ 
sure  permits)  are  some  of  the 
suitable  water  dispensing  de¬ 
vices.  riie  jet  of  water  need 
not  Ik*  directed  at  the  bomb 
itself  but  at  the  surrounding 
area,  riie  (ire-fighter  should 
not  necessarily  expose  anv 
part  of  the  body  other  than 
one  hand:  to  permit  the  wet¬ 
ting  of  inflammable  material 
within  range  of  the  bomb  and 
to  help  halt  the  spread  of  fire 
without  undue  personal  expo¬ 
sure  until  the  explosive  charge 
has  gone  off. 

5.  Storage  of  Water. 

The  new  enemy  bomlis  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  that 
water  Ik?  stored  in  the  home. 
.At  least  ten  gallons  of  water 
should  be  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times  and  placed  where  it  can 
Ik*  easily  reached.  Any  impro¬ 
vised  containers  may  be  used. 

6.  Some  "Don'ts"  to  Observe. 

Because  of  a  jet  of  water, 
the  operator  can  work  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than 
with  the  “short  range”  method 
of  employing  sand,  a  sprav  of 
water,  or  other  smother  ittg 
agents.  Because  the  new* 
bombs  upon  explosion  have  a 
greater  fragmentation  effect 
than  the  explosive  incendiarv 
formerly  used,  sand  cannot  be 
dependc'd  upon.  I'he  use  of 
sand  or  a  sprav  of  Avater.  as 
recommended  formeriv.  must 
now  be  ruled  out  as  dangerous 
and  ineffective.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  savs  that 
“bomb-ex t i ngn i sh i ng”  powders 
and  special  devices  such  as 
scoops,  grabs,  and  snuffers  are 
not  only  useless  but  may  even 
endanger  the  li\  es  of  those  who 
foolishly  depend  on  such  de¬ 
vices  for  protection. 

Passport  to  Victory.  Buy  more 

U.  S.  AV’^ar  Bonds  and  StampsI 


rHK  SAM.TV  PR()C;RAM  for  THK  home  is  of 
great  iinportaiue  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  financial 
drain  resulting  directly  from  injtiries  or  from  lo.ss  of  time 
draws  heavily  upon  the  victim  and  upon  his  family  as  well 
as  ttpon  the  organization  or  industry  with  which  he  may  be 
associated,  so  that  a  pronounced  economic  saving  follows  as 
first  aid  training  contributes  to  the  curtailment  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  throttgh  |)roper  emergency  care  and  throtigh  its  em¬ 
phasis  ttpon  accident  prevention.  After  every  jirecaution  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  air  raid  casttahies,  there  still  remains 
the  amazing  fact  that  itnder  ordinary  peacetitne  conditions 
more  persons  are  killed  in  the  home  than  almost  anywhere 
else.  That  the  home,  generally  thought  a  place  of  safety  and 
sectirity,  is  in  reality  a  jtlace  of  fatal  accidents  becomes  appa¬ 
rent  when  we  consider  that  .‘14  percent  of  all  accidental  deaths 
occtir  in  and  around  the  hotise,  a  ntimber  nearly  as  big  as 
atitomobile  accidents  which  top  the  list  with  .‘1.')  percent. 


A  SAFETY  PROMOTION 

The  verv  heart  of  the  store’s  safe¬ 
ty  promotion  is  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  classes  in  accident 
prevention.  This  is  the  spring- 
i)oard  from  which  advertising 
themes,  displays,  selling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  effort  get  their  start.  ,\t 
the  j>resent  time  a  great  strain  is 
being  i)ut  ott  the  country  to  supply 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  armed  forces.  This 
consetpient  shortage  is  a  strong 
argument  for  safety  and  first  aid 
training.  Fhe  cotiservation  of  life 
bv  the  prevention  of  needless  acci¬ 
dents  is  a  patriotic  enterprise  that 
wins  the  full  a|)proval  of  every 
right  thinking  .American. 

Organization.  Start  your  organ¬ 
ization  ])lans  by  getting  in  touch 
with  the  local  chapter  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross.  Particular  empha¬ 
sis  is  given  by  the  Red  Crt)ss  to  the 
problem  of  home  accidents,  both 
urban  and  rural.  The  leadership 
developed  in  its  more  than  3700 
chapters  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  inter¬ 


ested  groups  and  organizations  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  through 
practical  studies  of  hotne  and  farm 
accidents,  why  they  happen  and 
how  they  may  Ik  prevented. 

Objectives.  The  Red  (aoss  acci¬ 
dent  jirevention  program  has  four 
<lefinite  objectives: 

1.  Helping  people  to  see  existing 
accident  hazards  in  their  own 
surroundings  and  activities. 

2.  Inducing  them  to  eliminate 
these  hazards  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  so. 

3.  Cautioning  them  to  safeguard 
themselves  and  other  against 
hazards  that  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  them. 

4.  Above  all,  inducing  them  to 
avoid  creating  hazards  any¬ 
where— at  home,  at  work,  at 
play,  and  on  the  highway. 

Procedure.  Functioning  through 
chapter  committees,  the  following 
activities  are  carried  on: 

1.  The  local  home  and  farm  acci¬ 
dent  problem  is  studied  and 
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data  is  collected. 

2.  A  continuous  program  of  com¬ 
munity  and  individual  home 
and  farm  education  is  carried 
on  through  all  the  facilities  that 
the  community  affords;  includ¬ 
ing  the  course  itself,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  moving  picture  theatres, 
churches,  school  classrooms, 
pul)lic  addresses,  exhibits,  play¬ 
lets,  posters,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

3.  Service  to  the  individual  home 
is  planned  so  that  the  lessons  of 
accident  prevention  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  practice.  Workers 
in  social  and  civic  organizations 
are  enlisted  to  give  assistance  to 
homes  and  to  farms  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  hazards. 

4.  Hf)me  and  farm  check  list  cam¬ 
paigns  are  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  leaders,  and  teachers. 

5.  Special  activities  are  devised  for 
the  farm  accident  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau. 


6.  Causes  of  and  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  home  and  farm  accidents 
are  presented  before  various  or¬ 
ganizations. 

7.  Cooperating  organizations  join 
in  the  plan. 

8.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  gives  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem  through 
schools  from  a  child  education 
standpoint. 

ActiviH*s.  rhe  predominant  idea 
throughout  the  course  is  not  only 
to  discuss  facts  and  figures  al)out 
accidents  l)ut  also  to  stimulate  indi¬ 
vidual  and  community  action  in 
the  removal  of  hazards,  where  jios- 
sible.  With  this  in  mind,  activities 
are  suggested  at  each  session.  These 
fall  in  three  groups: 

1.  Those  things  people  can  do  to¬ 
day,  such  as  repairing  steps, 
picking  up  tools,  removing 
trash,  etc. 

2.  Those  things  people  can  plan 
today  to  do  as  time  and  money 
permit,  stich  as  rebuilding  the 
porch,  repairing  the  shed  to 
keep  it  from  falling  on  some 
one,  replacing  worn  equipment. 

3.  Estaldishing  improved  habits 
ami  practices,  such  as  putting 


away  tools,  using  care  in  han¬ 
dling  livestock,  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  put  away  playthings, 
developing  skills. 

Topical  OuHino.  The  course  is 
divided  into  six  general  topics,  as 
follows: 

1.  Our  National  .\ccident  'I'lage- 
dy, 

2.  Falls,  Fractures,  Concussions, 
etc. 

3.  Fires,  Burns,  Scalds,  Shock,  As¬ 
phyxiation. 

4.  Cuts,  Lacerations,  Bruises,  In¬ 
fections,  etc. 

Poisons,  Animals,  Firearms,  etc. 
().  Review  and  Summary. 

Literature.  .V  great  deal  of  splen¬ 
did  literature  on  the  subjects  of 
accident  prevention  and  first  aid 
may  l)e  procured  from  vour  lotal 
cltapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Booklets,  folders,  and  various 
other  helpful  material  on  safety 
and  accidents,  as  well  as  colorful 
posters,  are  available  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Cotmcil,  Inc.,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  C^hicago.  111. 
This  organization  has  aggressively 
promoted  and  very  largely  given 
leadership  to  the  general  field  of 
safety  for  matty  years. 


COMMON  CAUSES  OF  HOME  ACCIDENTS 


Some  of  the  more  common  causes 
of  home  accidents  and  the  needed 
precautions  are  suggested  by  the 
National  Safety  Council: 

Bathtub.  A  rubber  mat  placed 
in  the  bathtub,  and  the  installation 
of  a  strong  bar  along  the  wall  for 
grasping,  will  eliminate  many 
severe  falls,  particularly  for  elderly 
pettple  when  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  tub. 

Bathroom  Electric  Devices.  I'he 
light  switch  should  be  so  placed 
that  a  person  simply  cannot  mani¬ 
pulate  it  w'hile  his  other  hand  is 
in  water  or  touches  a  faucet.  To 
do  so  endangers  him  to  electrocu¬ 
tion.  Electric  heaters  in  bathroom 
should  be  permanent  installations 
controlled  by  a  wall  switch. 

Medicine  Cabinet.  If  jmisons 
must  be  kept  on  hand,  the  contain¬ 
ers  should  be  plainly  marked,  and 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  mistak¬ 
ing  them  at  night,  pins  should  be 
stuck  crosswise  through  the  corks. 
Poisons  should  never  be  within  the 
reach  of  children. 


Cleaning  Closet.  Rags  saturated 
with  oil,  turpentine,  or  alcohol  may 
ignite  spontaneously,  so  don’t  keep 
them  in  the  cleaning  closet;  l)urn 
them  after  use.  I'he  heads  of  oil 
mops  should  be  removed  from  the 
handles  and  stored  in  individual 
metal  cans. 

Electric  Cords.  Electric  cords 
should  be  hung  over  thick  round 
wooden  pegs  so  that  the  insulation 
will  not  be  chafed  or  the  wire 
kinked.  Worn  cords  with  Itroken 
wires  should  be  replaced. 


Gasoline.  Cans  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene  should  not  be  stored  in¬ 
side  the  house.  Gasoline  should  al¬ 
ways  be  put  in  a  red  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  kerosene  in  a  distinc¬ 
tive  can  of  another  color. 

Closets.  -Vll  closets  should  be 
lighted  if  possible,  with  a  window 
or  electricity.  Never  enter  a  closet 
with  a  lighted  match  or  candle. 
Use  a  flashlight,  if  necessary. 

Rubbish.  I'he  attic  should  be 
free  from  rubbish  which  would 
feed  a  fire  starting  around  the  chim¬ 
ney  or  on  the  roof. 

Firearms.  Firearms  should  be 
unloaded,  dismantled,  and  all  am¬ 
munition  locked  in  a  strong  chest. 

Fuses.  Fuses  are  the  safety  valves 
of  the  electric  system.  Replace  any 
blown  out  fuse  with  another  of  the 
same  size  as  that  used  originally. 

Strains.  Avoid  strain  in  lifting 
heavy  objects  by  bending  your 
knees  and  keeping  your  back 
straight.  Learn  to  lift  with  your 
legs. 
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home  S  E  W  I  N  G  P  R  d  GRAM 
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_  and 


WITH  greater  national  home  sewing  activity  planned  for  1943,  department  stores 
have  the  biggest  opportunity  in  history  to  pile  up  profits  in  their  piece  goods, 
pattern,  and  notion  departments.  Not  since  the  days  of  homespun  fabrics  and 
homemade  clothing  for  both  men  and  women  have  conservation  needs  been  so  urgent,  nor 
have  so  many  national  manufacturers  and  organizations  of  consequence  entered  into  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  teach  the  art  of  sewing  and  the  conservation  of  wearing  apparel. 

.\mong  the  factors  prominently  identified  in  this  tremendous  campaign,  in  addition 
to  nationally  known  manufacturers,  are  the  United  States  Government,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  National  Sew  and  Save  Week,  and  the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau. 
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NATIONAL  SEW  AND  SAVE  WEEK 


National  Sew  and  Save  yVeek, 
which  took  place  tliis  year  from 
February  20  to  27,  surpassed  all 
previous  records  of  sales  success. 
More  than  40,000  retail  stores 
launched  their  spring  sewing  offen¬ 
sives  during  the  week. 

1942’s  Sew  and  Save  AVeek  went 
on  record  as  the  sewing  industry’s 
outstanding  promotion  in  many 
years.  This  year’s  event  exceeded 
all  previous  records  of  manufac¬ 
turer  cooperation,  retail  jiarticipa- 
tion,  sales  benefits,  and  consumer 
interest.  The  home  sewing  move¬ 
ment  is  reaching  a  new'  high. 

*  *  * 

.4  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
results  attendant  upon  Sew'  and 
Save  Week  in  1942  showed  that  32,- 
438  retail  stores  participated  in  the 
program,  with  almost  every  leading 
department  store  in  the  United 
States  represented.  Five  hundred 
and  thirty  Sew  and  Save  Week  win¬ 
dow  display  photographs  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau  for  judging  in  the  annual 
window  display  contest.  Thirtv 
thousand  entries  resulted  from  the 
nation-wide  sewing  contest,  held  in 
25  key  cities,  and  launched  during 
Sew  and  Save  Week.  In  response  to 
a  questionnaire  circulated  among 
stores,  it  was  revealed  that  97  per 
cent  of  the  participating  stores  had 
realized  sales  increases  ranging 
from  8  to  1 10  percent  in  their  piece 
goods,  patterns,  and  notions  de¬ 
partments. 


O.  P.  A.  SPONSORSHIP 

Of  paramount  importance  to  the 
scope  of  Sew  and  Save  AVeek  is  the 
fact  that  this  year  the  program  was 
developed  with  the  fidl  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  benefited  from  the 
promotif)nal  power  of  all  OP.\ 
publicity  channels,  store  bulletins, 
and  consumer  clinics.  The  official 
OPA  emblem  was  incorporated  in 
all  Sew  and  Save  AV’eek  display 
material. 

SEWING  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR 

The  first  program  of  its  kind 
ever  devised  to  carry  comprehen¬ 
sive  sewing  instruction  to  large 
gremps  of  women  is  known  as  the 
Sewing  School  of  the  .Air.  The 
course  is  based  on  a  series  of  ten 
printed  lesson  leaflets,  procurable 
from  the  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  for  distribution  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  store  among  its  customer  en¬ 
rol  lees. 

Possibly  the  most  dramatic  Sew 
and  Save  AVeek  store  jiromotion 
was  the  Sewing  School  of  the  Air 
conducted  by  L.  S.  Ayres  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau.  During  the  week  3,200 
customers  enrolled  in  the  course. 
So  successful  was  the  promotion 
that  .-Ayres  found  it  profitable  to 
repeat  the  sewing  school  jiromo- 
tion  twice,  resulting  in  a  total  roll- 
call  of  7,500  names  for  the  three 
promotions.  An  interesting  survey 


made  by  Ayres  at  the  completion 
of  their  first  school  [uomotion 
showed  that  81.7  per  cent  of  their 
registrants  planned  to  continue 
their  newly  acquired  sewing  habit. 
More  details  concerning  the  .Sewing 
School  of  the  .Air  are  presented  on 
page  58. 

WAR-RELIEF  SEWING  DRIVE 

This  year,  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  time,  Sew  and  Save  AA^eek  again 
launched  a  national  campaign  ap¬ 
pealing  to  women  to  sew  needed 
garments  for  the  American  Red 
Cross.  A  goal  of  one  million  home- 
sewn  garments  was  set,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  Red  Cross  poster  was  included 
with  the  Sew  and  Save  display 
material.  The  poster  highlighted 
the  slogan  “Save  for  Your  Country! 
Your  Sew  and  Sase  AA^eek  Pledge: 
A  Million  Home  Sewn  Garments 
for  the  American  Red  Cross.”  The 
campaign  will  continue  throughout 
the  year. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  fact 
that  this  sewing  drive  has  again 
enrolled  the  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  of  leading  women’s  clubs, 
church  groups,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  schools,  colleges,  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  A  list  of  officially 
approved  patterns  and  materials, 
specified  as  most  needed  by  the 
Red  Cross,  is  available  to  stores  for 
free  distribution  to  customers,  by 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau 
which  is  sponsoring  the  campaign. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  this 
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sewing  drive  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  sewing  programs  of  the 
Red  Cross  workrtmins.  Through 
the  Bureau  campaign,  women  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  fabrics,  patterns, 
and  notions  over  retail  counters, 
contributing  their  finished  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  local  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ters. 

Further  information  about  suit¬ 
able  patterns,  materials,  and  dress¬ 
making  steps  will  be  found  on 
page  62. 

ADVERTISING  MATERIAL 

Free  Sew  and  Save  Week  mate¬ 
rial,  in  full  color,  was  furnished  by 


the  Bureau,  to  all  stores  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  1943  program.  Two  in¬ 
dividual  sets  of  material  were  ser¬ 
viced:  one  designed  for  department 
stores,  and  the  other  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  smaller  stores 
and  chains.  Both  included  a  main 
poster,  dramatically  headlining  the 
Sew'  and  Save  theme,  two  matching 
posters,  a  Red  Cross  poster,  and  a 
War  Bond  poster.  All  carried  the 
official  OPA  emblem  and  endorse¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  display 
material  supplied  by  the  Bureau, 
special  displays  and  advertising 
material  w'cre  available  to  retailers 
through  many  of  the  individual 


companies  which  collectively  spon¬ 
sored  the  promotion. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  free 
Sew  and  Save  Week  advertising 
mats  featuring  fabric,  pattern,  and 
notion  attractions,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  retailers  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  These  advertising  mats,  for 
use  in  local  newspapers,  were  avail¬ 
able  in  three  different  sizes  and 
were  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
National  Necdlecraft  Bureau.  385 
Fifth  .Vvenue,  New  York.  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  stickers  for  use  on  bills,  pack¬ 
ages,  and  correspondence  were  also 
available  to  retailers,  free  of  charge. 
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THE  PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


The  full  benefits  made  possible 
by  these  comprehensive  promotions 
cannot  be  realized  if  the  store  fails 
to  coordinate  its  piece  goods,  pat¬ 
tern,  and  notion  departments.  The 
three  work  hand  in  hand  and 
should  be  located  on  the  same  floor, 
not  too  far  apart. 

In  the  piece  goods  department 
liberal  use  should  be  made  of 
charts,  graphs,  life  size  models,  ac¬ 
tual  made-up  high  style  fashions. 

GcNilMnts  made  up  from  fabrics 


on  sale  in  departments  have  paid 
for  themselves  many  times  over. 
These  made-up  fashions  should  l>e 
displayed  on  manikins  or  sp>ecial 
fixtures. 

Attach  cards  which  give  in  con¬ 
cise  form  the  whole  sewing  depart¬ 
ment  picture:  Name  and  number 
of  pattern:  Itemized  cost  of  pattern, 
yardage  and  findings;  Approximate 
time  required  to  make  finished  gar¬ 
ment. 

Displays.  Group  and  display 
fabrics  according  to  tvpes.  Use 
cards  telling  what  can  be  made  with 


each.  For  example:  Spun  rayon 
gabardine,  yards  will  make  an 
afterntKtn  dress.  Percale,  1  yard  will 
make  a  child’s  play  dress.  Flannel, 
31/2  yards  will  make  a  tailored  suit. 

Sawing  Bar.  Set  up  a  “sewing 
bar’’  in  the  fabrics  department  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  necessary 
sewing  findings. 

Badgot  Fabrics.  Set  up  a  special 
display  in  the  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ment  of  budget  fabrics  for  juniors 
just  learning  to  sew. 


THE  NOTIONS  DEPARTMENT 


Sawing  Equipmont.  Sell  the 
best  shears  and  scissors  a  customer 
can  afford.  Know  their  uses  and 
how  to  care  for  them. 

Remind  customers  that  needles 
of  superior  materials  give  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Sell  thimbles  that  fit  perfectly 
the  middle  finger  and  leave  no 
stain. 

Recommend  a  folding  cutting 
board. 

Remember  the  importance  of 
tape  measure,  yardstick,  ruler,  and 
hem  gauge  to  every  ambitious 
sewer. 

Be  able  to  explain  the  use  of 
tracing  wheel  and  tailor’s  chalk. 

Emphasize  the  advantage  of  a 


dress  form  in  helping  the  home 
sewer  secure  that  professional 
touch. 

Lifa«Prasarvars.  Sell  notions  to¬ 
day  with  the  conservation  theme  in 
mind.  Right  at  the  outset  of  the 
sewing  venture,  the  customer 
should  be  reminded  that  underarm 
and  back  shields  add  to  the  life  of 
a  garment,  that  skirt  shields  cut 
down  on  the  constant  pressing 
which  helps  to  wear  out  many  fab¬ 
rics,  that  good  seam  binding  used 
at  the  start  won’t  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  later,  that  good  quality 
thread  means  non-split  seams,  etc. 

Buttons.  Conservation  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  a  pleasure  to  the  customer 
when  it  l>ecomes  an  adventure  in 
making  the  old  into  the  new.  A 
fresh  ruffle,  a  new  yoke,  or  a  change 


to  buttons  in  the  new  1943  de¬ 
signs,  turns  a  dress  that  has  hung 
forlorn  in  the  back  of  the  closet 
into  an  interesting  frock  that  she 
will  once  more  enjoy  wearing. 
Whether  they  are  used  on  a  new 
dress  or  to  transform  an  old  one, 
smart  buttons  of  original  design 
help,  probably  more  than  any 
other  decorative  feature,  to  set  the 
mood  of  the  dress. 

According  to  the  buttons  she 
chooses,  your  home-sewer  can  be 
glittering  and  tailored,  dignified 
and  elegant  or  colorful  and  whim¬ 
sical.  Luckily,  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  buttons,  and  important  design¬ 
ers  are  using  them  extensively  to 
put  drama  into  the  simple  fashions 
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ARALAC 


proves  itself  at  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  sponsored  these  "Classics"  lost  September  in  one  of  the  first  fashion  presentations  of 
ARALAC.  The  immediate  results  were  highly  gratifying.  But  more  than  that — the  garments  proved  in  such 
consistent  demand  that  today  they  are  considered  staple  items  in  the  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  line. 

In  ARALAC,  the  textile  world  has  found  something  completely  different — a  NEW  fibre  possessing  charac¬ 
teristics  completely  its  own.  ARALAC  blends  with  rayon,  wool  or  cotton  to  complete  a  whole  new  array  of 
rich,  beautiful  and  durable  fabrics.  ARALAC  is  no  longer  "an  experiment" — it’s  here  to  stay. 

*T.  M.  Rag.  U.  S.  Pol.  OK. 

ARALAC,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ARALAC,  INC.,  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America's  agricultural  resources. 
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feature  piece  goods,  patterns  and 
notions. 

Place  einpliasis  on  the  Conserve 
for  Defense  theme. 

Display  dresses  of  various  tlesign. 
with  show  cards  indicating  costs  of 
materials  and  time  required  for 
making. 

Make  use  of  colorful  posters  and 
blow-ups  of  national  advertise¬ 
ments. 

With  display  signs  identiiv  ihe 
store  as  a  Sewing  Center,  announc¬ 
ing  the  dressmaking  course  and 
other  special  services  designed  for 
salvage  sewing. 


Wdien  selling  tape  for  weaving, 
recommend  a  firmly  woven  tape. 
Tapes  in  firm,  closely  woven  per¬ 
cales  and  the  heavier  weight  nain¬ 
sooks  are  best  for  weaving. 

When  single  fold  tape  is  used 
for  weaving,  remind  your  customer 
to  sew  it  to  a  foundation  strip  of 
muslin  or  cambric. 

Display  rosette  curtain  tie-backs 
of  bias  tape,  ami  show  how’  they 
may  be  made. 

Show  a  wide  variety  of  various 
types  of  edgings  used  on  collars, 
ctiffs,  hems,  tucks,  and  seams. 

Windows.  Show  windows  that 


growing  out  of  rationing  and  pri¬ 
orities.  A  wide  assortment  is  avail¬ 
able-bright  colored  fruits,  for  e.\- 
ample,  studded  with  rhinestones; 
pearl  novelties,  as  pretty  as  frosting 
on  a  cake;  plastics,  knotted  into 
knobby  buttons  lor  coats  and  suits; 
one-color  buttons,  styled  in  grace¬ 
ful  bowknot,  leaf  and  stylized  pat¬ 
terns  for  print  frocks. 

Horn*  Drama.  Demonstrate  how 
color  and  interest  may  be  added 
to  linens,  draperies,  slip  covers, 
and  kitchen  cottons  with  inexpen¬ 
sive  bits  of  braid,  frillings,  and 
strappings  of  colorful  bias  tape. 


Know  Your  Customer.  Is  this 
her  first  attempt  at  dressmaking? 
If  so,  sell  her  an  “easy  to  make” 
pattern.  Salespersons  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  de|jartment,  fabrics,  and  no¬ 
tions  must  know  how  to  sew.  .-V 
too  difficult  pattern  will  discourage 
a  new  sewer.  If  the  first  attempt 
is  a  failure  she  won’t  try  again. 
Make  sure  of  a  future  customer  by 
recommending  an  “easy  to  make” 
pattern,  suitable  to  her  particular 
figure.  .Vlso  recommend  that  the 
beginner  select  a  material  easy  to 
handle:  cotton  goods,  rayon  with 
a  g(MHl  body,  or  thin  wools— avoid¬ 
ing  sleezy  materials  that  fray,  are 
difficult  to  cut,  and  curl  in  sewing. 

Display.  Sell  the  “compare  costs” 
story.  Display  one  ready-to-wear 
dress  beside  one  make-it-yourself 
dress,  with  pattern  attached,  giving 
comparative  costs,  for  example: 

Ready-made  costs  SI 2.95. 

Make-it-Yourself  costs  S‘1.20. 
Dramatize  the  time  required  to 
make  the  home  sewn  model  along 
w'ith  the  cost— two  strong  selling 
points. 

Mado-up  Modds.  Actual  made- 
up  models  of  new  dresses  stimulate 
sales  for  all  three  departments. 
Have  each  salesgirl  in  the  three  de¬ 
partments  choose  her  favorite  pat¬ 
tern  and  suitable  fabric.  Make 
these  models  up  for  an  interesting 
cross-section  of  what  your  customers 
will  want  to  buy. 


The  casual  frock  !n  two  colors  with 
easy-{iHin9,  drawstring  waist. 


The  dressy-casual  type,  easy-to-nnake 
and  popular  in  a  simple  season. 
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The  economy  of  Home  Sewing  6U  right  into  the  country’s  wartime 
conservation  program.  And  what  with  tax-tightened  budgets  and  an 
increasingly  limited  supply  of  so  many  home  necessities,  women  every¬ 
where  are  well  aware  of  the  national  need  for  thrift  ...  of  the  sound 
economies  that  home  sewing  and  altering  make  possible. 

With  so  many  notion  staples  no  longer  available,  smart  merchandisers 
will  put  more  and  more  sales  emphasis  on  their  sewing  utilities  to  pick 
up  lost  volume.  For  your  “Sewing  Aid  Counter,”  be  sure  to  prominently 
display  the  famous  Warren  line  of  narrow  fabrics.  All  the  illustrated 
items  are  available  for  reasonably  prompt  deliveries. 


BIAS  FOLD  TAPE 
TWILL  TAPE 


ft, 

THE  WARREN  FEATHERBONE  CO. 

THREE  OAKS,  MICHIGAN 
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DEPARTMKNT  STORES.  ALWAYS  ALERT  to  activities  tluit  are  important  to  tiie 
national  welfare,  recognize  the  significance  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  home  sewing.  Ehe 
proper  promotion  of  this  phase  of  home  defense  work  is  an  important  program  in  which 
stores  can  cooperate  with  splendid  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Sewing  centers,  where  women  btiy  patterns,  dress  materials,  notions,  trimmings,  and 
sewing  equipment,  and  either  learn  for  the  first  time  to  sew  or  further  develop  their  ability 
into  the  field  of  tailoring,  will  be  highly  promoted  during  the  war  period. 

Thousands  of  women  will  develop  the  sewing  habit,  joining  the  ranks  of  the  con¬ 
sistent  home  sewer  once  they  have  been  educated  to  the  advantages  of  sewing.  The  sew¬ 
ing  department  in  the  store  is  on  the  wav  to  its  former  position  of  prestige  and  sales  im- 
jiortance  in  the  retail  struettire. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  CONDUCT  SEWING  CLASSES 


STIMULATE  COMMUNITY 
and  storewide  interest  in  a  Sew¬ 
ing  Center: 

Use  newspaper,  radio,  and  mail 
announcements. 

Advertise  it  with  posters,  window 
displays,  and  store  models. 

Notify  local  women’s  clubs, 
teachers,  church  groups,  and  other 
organizations  of  your  Sewing  Ou¬ 
ter  activities. 

Invite  groups  to  use  your  sewing 
room  for  war  relief  sewing. 

Invite  the  chairman  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  sewing  unit  to  register 
their  groups  in  your  sewing  classes. 

Provide  and  advertise  a  compe¬ 
tent  instructor  in  home  dressmak¬ 
ing  courses. 

Provide  special  sessions  with  a 
local  tailor  for  advanced  pupils  . 

Organize  a  juvenile  department 
with  special  after-school  and  Satur¬ 
day  groups.  Feature  “easy  to 
make”  patterns  and  simple  inex¬ 
pensive  fabrics. 

Offer  prizes  for  best  results. 

Provide  an  attractive  room, 
quiet  and  with  plenty  of  light. 
Equip  it  with  sufficient  tables, 
chairs,  and  sewing  machines  to 
take  care  of  your  groups. 

Arrange  groups  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  does  not  exceed  your  ability  to 
give  each  woman  some  personal 
and  individual  help. 

National  Sew  and  Save  Week 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
important  promotion,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  OPA,  has  been  briefly 


explained  on  j)age  53. 

Secure  from  .National  Needle- 
daft  Bureau,  385  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  publicity  suggestions, 
ideas  and  sales  aids: 

Feature  attractive  department 
and  window  displays. 

.\dvcrtise  \<)ur  Sewing  Center. 

Round  out  stocks  of  sewing  ma¬ 
terials,  patterns,  and  notions. 

Plan  store-wide  sewing  interest. 

Organize  a  “Make  and  Mend” 
program. 

Feature  a  Clothes  Clinic,  giving 
advice  as  to  selection  of  right  pat¬ 
terns  and  materials  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  woman. 

Start  a  group  in  remaking  old 
clothes. 

Advertise  free  cutting  service. 

Sewing  School  of  the  Air 

This  unique  program  is  a  store¬ 
wide  promotion  which  benefits  all 
sewing  departments.  Its  merchan¬ 
dising  value  is  briefly  covered  on 
page  53.  The  plan  is  based  on  ten 
printed  lesson  leaflets  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau. 

To  get  the  greatest  advantage 
from  this  program  develop  promo¬ 
tional  ideas,  such  as: 

Graphic  displays  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  presenting  the  steps  covered 
in  progressive  lessons.  These  could 
be  arranged  weekly. 

^Vindow  displays  dramatizing 
the  Sewing  School  of  the  Air:  man- 
neqin  “talking”  into  microphone. 

Interior  Displays.  Use  posters 


throughout  the  store  to  announce 
the  course. 

Newspaper  .Vdvertising.  .Sched¬ 
ule  a  series  of  two  or  three  adver¬ 
tisements,  beginning  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  first  broadcast. 

Radio  .Advertising.  Plug  the  Sew¬ 
ing  .School  in  spot  announcements 
over  the  air,  beginning  ten  <lavs  be¬ 
fore  the  lirst  broadcast. 

Direct  Mail.  Send  notices  of  the 
course  to  your  mailing  list,  home 
economics  teachers,  and  other 
groups. 

For  a  couple  of  days  after  each 
broadcast  have  sewing  instructress 
in  attendance  in  the  piece  goods 
department  to  answer  rjuestions 
and  help  customers  with  their  sew¬ 
ing  problems. 

Publicity 

A  strong  national  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  home  sewing 
fashions,  functioning  through  the 
consumer  press,  constitutes  an  all 
'  year  ’round  promotion  carried  on 
by  the  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau.  Thousands  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States 
make  regular  use  of  these  fashion 
releases.  Dramatic  home  sewing 
articles  provided  by  this  service  ap¬ 
pear  in  almost  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,  in  both  large  cities 
and  small  towns.  Educational 
“Learn  How”  sewing  leaflets  are 
made  available  to  readers  of  these 
articles.  Several  million  consumers 
annually  request  and  receive  these 
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Icallets  iroin  their  local  newspap- 
trs.  riie  “Learn  How”  leaflets 
tari\  Itrand-naine  retomnienda- 
lioiiN  lor  specilic  inerchaiidise  sold 
l)v  piece  f^tXKls,  palterns,  and  no¬ 
tions  departments. 

liv  working  dosely  with  local 
fashion  editors,  retailers  can  tie  in 
with  these  fashion  releases  with 
profitable  merchandising  ideas, 
rite  Xecdlecraft  linrcaii  will  sup¬ 
ply  dealers  with  the  pliotographs 
featmeil  in  newspapei  sloiies,  lot 
use  in  mounting  for  store  display. 

Cotton  Week.  '1  Iiis  yeai’s  oIj- 
sertance  of  Lolton  Week,  from 
Ma\  17  to  22,  has  particnlar  signi- 
ficante  for  dealers,  in  that  it  em- 
phasies  cotton’s  growing  impor¬ 
tance  in  meeting  so  many  wartime 
needs  at  liome.  All  Inanches  <»l 
tlic  cotton-textile  iiulnsiiy.  as  well 
as  mannlaciurers  of  cotton-textile 
products,  are  lending  their  efforts 
to  make  (lot ton  Week  an  educa¬ 
tional  anti  promotional  e\ent  of 
widespreatl  public  interest. 

“(lotton  Fights  on  Every  Front” 
is  the  theme  of  the  IfHS  C'.otton 
Week,  ^’onr  |)romoti()nal  ellorts 
will  gain  in  strength  and  selling 
value  by  conspicuous  use  of  the 
Cotton  Week  poster  in  store  and 
window  tlisplays,  and  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  advertising  material.  The 
three-tolor  poster,  done  in  red, 
white,  and  blue,  is  approximately 
16x193/^  in.  It  is  supplied  with¬ 
out  charge  for  display  purposes, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  .S20 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council,  69  Union, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  poster  helps  tell  the  com¬ 
pelling  story  of  cotton’s  great 
achievement  in  meeting  wartime 
needs  by  fighting  a  great  fight  on 
every  front. 

*  *  * 

Scheduled  Courses  in 
Your  Sewing  Center 

The  courses  outlined  are  com¬ 
prehensive,  interesting,  and  prac¬ 
tical.  They  are  designed  to  teach 
women  not  only  the  best  way  to  do 
the  common  sewing  that  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  household,  but  to 
achieve  results  comparable  to  the 
finished  products  of  professionals. 
Some  of  the  fundamental  requisites 
are  outlined  in  the  following 
pages. 


★ 


★ 


KLEINERT  "CONSERVERS" 
for  the  Notion  Department 

We  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  all  you  want  but 
what  we  do  give  you  will  be  the  best  quality  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  name  Kleinert's  on  any  item  is  your 
assurance  it  will  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 


Dresses,  blouses,  and  sweaters  last  longer 
and  look  better  if  protected  by  Kleinert’s 
Dress  Shields— either  “sew-in”  or  “pin-in” 
— and  all  RUBBERLESS,  of  course! 


Kleinert’s  *  Bra-form  conserves 
time  as  well  as  clothes  — ready 
instantly  to  protect  any  dress- 
bra  and  dress  shields  combined 
in  one  convenient  garment. 


Slacks  last  longer  with 
Kleinert’s  Slack  Shields  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  moisture  and 
friction.  ^ 

Also  deserving  of  promotion 
as  “conservers”  are  Kleinert’s 
Back  Shields,  Skirt  Shields,^,., 
*Sani-Scants,  Make-up  Capes, 
and  Jiffy  Shoe  Socks. 


"It  PAYS  to  show  the 
name  they  KNOW!" 

•T.  M.  Reg.  U.  8.  Pit.  Oft. 

485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOME  SEWING 


DRESSMAKING  COURSE 


Read  your  pattern  carefully.  On 
the  cover  you  will  learn  what  fab¬ 
rics  are  best  suited  to  the  dress  you 
have  chosen. 

Allow  extra  material  for  match¬ 
ing  in  striped  or  large  figured  ma¬ 
terials. 

Buy  only  colorfast  cottons. 

It  is  wise  to  shrink  cottons  be¬ 
fore  making  up  into  dresses  that 
are  to  be  laundered,  unless  mate¬ 
rials  are  plainly  marked  “Pre¬ 
shrunk.” 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  follow  the 
pattern  carefully.  Do  not  take  lib¬ 
erties  in  variations  until  you  have 
become  more  experienced. 

Study  and  use  all  pattern  perfor¬ 
ations.  Each  has  a  real  purpose. 

Take  all  of  your  measurements 
accurately  and  study  measurement 
chart  on  the  package  before  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  to  be  used. 

Read  and  follow  every  word  on 
the  cutting  and  making  directions 
of  the  pattern  before  using  the 
shears. 

Study  cutting  layouts  planned 
for  the  width  material  you  have 
chosen,  and  ])in  entire  pattern  on 
your  material  before  cutting. 

If  any  alteration  in  the  length  of 
the  pattern  is  necessary,  make  it  on 
the  pattern  before  cutting,  in  the 
place  indicated  for  this  ])urpose. 
Inches  cannot  be  added  or  de¬ 
creased  at  the  hem,  waist,  or  cuff 
line  without  spoiling  the  “line”  of 
the  garment. 

Cut  notches  out,  away  from  the 
pattern  not  indented. 

When  pattern  is  given  for  right 
side  of  garment  only,  and  cutting 
chart  shows  fabrics  opened  out,  be 
careful  to  reverse  pattern  pieces  for 
left  side.  This  is  the  beginner’s 
danger  zone  in  dressmaking. 

wise  dressmaker  will  cut  out 
her  pattern  on  a  piece  of  old  mus¬ 
lin,  if  expensive  material  is  being 
used. 

Mark  all  pattern  ])erforations  on 
the  fabric  with  chalk  or  tailor’s 
tacks. 

Pin  all  seams  and  match  perfora¬ 
tions  before  basting. 

.\fter  basting,  do  vour  fitting. 
Place  shoulder  pads  in  position 
before  fitting. 


After  fitting  stitch.  Study  your 
machine  thread  tension  and  make 
the  proper  adjustment  according  to 
the  material  lieing  used. 

Select  a  good,  established  grade 
of  sewing  cotton,  thread,  or  silk. 
Cheap  cotton  will  break  easily.  A 
poor  (juality  sewing  silk  .splits  and 


TAILORING 

COURSE 


Sponging  Woolons.  Thoroughly 
saturate  a  large  bed  sheet  with  cold 
water.  Squeeze  out  some  of  the 
moisture.  Fold  it  to  width  of  the 
fabric.  Lay  material  out  smoothly 
on  a  table  and  lay  the  moist  folded 
sheet  on  it.  Roll  both  together  and 
leave  for  6  or  8  hours.  Press  on 
wrong  side  with  not-too-hot  iron, 
using  a  heavy  pressing  cloth. 

Coots.  Remember  a  coat  fits 
more  loosely  than  a  dress  and  that 
it  goes  over  a  lining  and  jierhaps 
an  interlining. 

Lay  the  pattern  on  the  material 
and  cut  all  parts  of  the  coat  at  one 
time. 


LINGERIE 
COURSE 

In  selecting  your  pattern  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  get  the  right 
size. 

Follow  general  sewing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Fit  all  undergarments  so  they 
rest  easily  rather  than  having  them 


ACCESSORIES 

COURSE 


Follow  general  sewing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Accessories  make  one  costume 
seem  like  many,  by  changing  its 
appearance  with  different  collars 
and  cuffs,  dickies,  jabots,  gilets, 


“ruffles  up”,  causing  an  untidy  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  finished  articles. 

After  stitching,  press  each  seam 
as  you  go  along. 

Tips  on  Pressing: 

Rayon.  Do  not  place  a  hot  iron 
on  the  fabric;  use  a  heavy,  slightly 
damp  cloth. 

Cotton.  Press  on  wrong  side 
first. 

Linon.  Press  on  wrong  side  only. 

Silk.  Press  on  wrong  side  only. 

Soorsuckor.  Place  over  turkish 
tow'el  and  press  with  a  warm  iron. 


Use  tailor’s  tacks  to  make  center 
fronts,  seams,  darts,  placing  of 
pockets,  buttonholes  etc. 

Run  marking  basting  down 
center  back  fold. 

Interfacing.  Use  thin  pre-shrunk 
unbleached  muslin  or  regular  can¬ 
vas  interfacing  for  the  front  of  the 
coat  and  under  the  collar.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  coat  in  shape. 
Follow  pattern  directions  carefully. 

Tips  on  Pressing: 

Wool.  Use  a  heavy  damp  cloth, 
on  wrong  side.  Do  not  place  hot 
iron  on  fabric. 

Corduroy,  Velvet.  Steam,  do  not 
press. 

Arolac  is  used  in  combination 
with  other  libers.  Press  an  aralac- 
content  fabric  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  other  fiber  in  the 
combination— as,  for  instance,  wool. 


too  loose  or  too  tight.  The  fit  of 
an  outer  garment  is  often  spoiled 
by  an  under  slip  a  size  too  big  for 
the  wearer.  On  the  other  hand, 
tight  undergarments  will  “ride  up” 
or  split  in  the  seams,  if  a  size  too 
small. 

Use  cotton  undergarments  under 
wash  dresses.  They  are  cooler  than 
silk  and  more  economical. 

Rayon  and  silk  should  l)e  pressed 
with  a  warm,  never  hot  iron. 


ruches,  and  ruffs. 

Start  with  a  good  basic  dress  as 
a  background  for  your  accessories. 
Choose  one  with  good  lines  and 
the  best  material  you  can  afford. 

Learn  to  make  belts,  scarves, 
hats,  and  collars  out  of  odd  pieces 
of  yardage  or  scraps. 

'Women  in  business  need  a  fresh 
crisp  set  of  neckwear  or  clean  dicky 
every  day. 
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DO  IT  NOW!  PROVE  TO  OUR  OWN  SATISFACTION 
WHICH  PATTERN  IS  YOUR  “BEST  SELLER".  CHECK 
YOUR  OWN  UNIT  PATTERN  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  LAST 
MONTH  OR  LAST  YEAR '...THE  ANSWER  IS  THERE! 


( 1 )  Simplicity  is  as  fine  a  pattern  as  money  can  buy.  (2)  It 
is  popularly  priced.  (3)  It  is  the  most  consistently  promoted 
pattern  on  the  market.  (4)  More  women  buy  Simplicity 
Patterns  than  any  other  patterns  made.  (5)  Month  after 
month  Simplicity  Patterns  are  supported  editorially  by  four 
great  American  magazines.  (6)  All  of  which  means  more 
store  traffic  for  you— and  traffic  is  the  life-blood  of  business. 


;OOOHOUSEKHriNGMog«.n. 

s.c»-o"  of  the 

p.,cl«..ng  pow^  ■>" 

four  editorial  poge 
..  B.-4lArn<  every  WOO'*'. 


f»Olur»»  t**® 

„o..  forhio"  outhor  y 
ediloriol  poge*  of  New 
Pollernr  every  month. 


V^HATS  new  •...  i^rv'rlo'd 

the  molt  Imporlan  ,  g,n,rol 

monthly  Ftotures 

hont.  month. 

Sintplicify  Potterns  eu.ry 


voted  primarily  to  se  g 

ov,r  30,000  .owing 

lion,  of  their  .t«a.nt.  regularly. 
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HOME  SEWING 


WOMEN'S 
WORK  CLOTHES 
COURSE 


Follow  general  insiruetions  lor 
sewing  and  tailoring. 

Funetional  work,  clothes,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  job  and  for  the  safety 
and  eoinfort  of  the  wearer,  are  a 
factor  in  speeding  woik  of  wotnen 
in  factories,  on  fanns.  atid  iti  the 
home. 

rite  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
has  released  designs  for  up-tt)-daie 
clothes  for  workitig  women,  atul 
commercial  pattern  companies  atul 
garment  manufacturers  have  adop¬ 
ted  and  reprothiced  these  tlesigns. 


f  CLOTHES 

CONSERVATION 

COURSE 

Educational  departments  of 
leaditig  jtattern  atul  notion  com¬ 
panies  are  servicing  to  schools  and 
stores,  through  the  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau,  sewing  instruc¬ 
tion  booklets  covering  the  basic 
steps  iti  remaking  and  tonservitig 
clothes. 

Typical  of  these  sewittg  manuals 
that  help  new  sewers  during  the 
conser\ation  period  of  the  war,  is 
one  covering  the  following  cloth¬ 
ing  preservation  topics: 

-\ltering  Dress  Hems. 

.Altering  Sleeve  Lengths. 

Taking  in  Side  .Seams. 

First  .Aid  for  Fasteners. 

•Aid  to  Good  Grooming.  Care 
and  application  of  dress  shields, 
lingerie  straps,  split  seams  etc. 
Mending,  Darning  and  patching. 
Fuming  the  collar  and  cuffs  on 
a  man’s  shirt. 

-Another  excellent  help  in  the 
consersation  program  is  a  iMxtklet 
lor  sale  (5  cents)  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  -Agriculture,  No.  2.80 
called  “Make-Overs  from  Men’s 
Suits’’.  This  gives  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  washing,  pressing,  and  re¬ 
cutting  old  suits  into  anv  of  several 
new  garments. 


WAR  RELIEF 

SEWING  PROGRAM 


Fo  tie  this  program  in  with  your 
sewing  center,  make  use  of  posters 
and  other  available  display  mate¬ 
rial.  Feature  the  drive  in  window 
displays,  give  .space  to  it  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  give  it  some 
time  on  the  store’s  radio  program. 

-Make  blow-ups  of  the  chart  sup¬ 
plied  bv  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau,  which  shows  suitable  pat¬ 
terns  lor  garments  for  Red  Gross 
distribution. 

Fabrics.  Oiler  the  faltric  which 
is  most  plentiful  in  your  locality. 
■So  main  dilfereni  garments  are 
needed  by  the  Retl  Cross,  that  your 
customer  will  easily  be  able  to  lind 
the  right  dress,  romper  or  overalls 
to  make  with  the  fabric  she  buys. 

Fo  save  your  customer  time  and 
iiouble,  suggest  the  purchase  of 
matching  boilfast  mercerized  sew¬ 
ing  thread,  bias  trim,  buttons  and 
tither  notions  when  she  selects  the 
fabrics  and  patterns. 

Fhe  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  makes  these  further  sugges¬ 
tions  on  materials: 

Dresses.  Heavy  cotton  suitings, 
pert  ale,  washable  cotton  prints, 
ginghams,  denims,  seersucker;  wool 
crepe  and  tlannel. 

Bedjackets,  Pajamas  and  Night¬ 
gowns.  Outing  ilannel.  rayon  chal- 
lis.  light  weight  cottons. 

Overalls.  C-otton  whipcord,  den¬ 
im,  gabardine,  cordtirov:  rayon 
garliardine,  rayon  serge,  rayon  Ilan¬ 
nel. 

Rompers.  Denim.  })ercale,  seer- 
sutker,  rayon  serge,  rayon  Ilannel. 
rayon  gabardine. 

Snow  Suits.  Rayon  and  wool 
mixtures:  wool  tweed  and  other 
heavy  woolens. 

Shirts  for  Boys  and  Men.  Heavy 
cotton  tlannel  or  rayon  ilannel  for 
outdoor  shirts:  cotton  shirting  for 
regular  shirts. 

Pajamas  and  Nightshirts  for 
Men.  .Striped  outing  tlannel  and 
striped  or  plain  lighter  weight  cot¬ 
tons. 

Children's  Coots.  Heavy  outing 
ilannel,  part  wool  and  rayon  fab¬ 
rics.  wool  tweeds,  wool  flannel. 


Slips  for  Women  and  Girls. 
Washable  rayons,  muslin,  percale, 
broadcloth. 

Blouses  for  Women  and  Girls. 
Washable  rayons,  muslin,  percale, 
brothcloth,  shirting,  gingham. 

Shorts  for  Boys.  W’ool  cheviot, 
ilannel  and  tweed;  cxitton  cortluroy 
and  cotton  suiting. 

Remind  Your  Customers: 

1.  Snow  suits  (to  be  used  as  air 
raid  shelter  suits) ,  rompers, 
pajamas,  skirts,  and  dresses  are 
very  urgently  needed. 

2.  In  making  a  snow  suit,  for  use 
as  an  air  raid  shelter  suit,  it 
should  be  made  with  a  drop 
seat. 

.8.  In  girls’  dresses,  twice  as  many 
small  sizes  (2  to  4)  are  needed 
as  other  sizes. 

4.  All  of  the  children’s  garments 
shotild  be  made  in  a  range  of 
sizes  from  2  to  12. 

.").  Loose  waistlines  are  necessary. 
Garments  made  with  gathered 
fullness  or  gores  are  easier  to 
adjust  to  varying  sizes,  besides 
being  easier  to  make. 

().  Sleeves  with  gathered  tops  are 
easier  to  set  in  and  are  adapt¬ 
able  to  different  shapes  of 
shoulders. 

7.  Front  openings  on  tlresses  ate 
more  convenient.  Easy-to-put- 
on  styles  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  small  children’s  clothes. 

8.  Prepared  bias  trim  makes  a 
(piick,  easy,  serviceable  finish 
for  neck,  sleeves,  hem. 

9.  Keep  clothes  simple,  avoiding 
elaborate  trimmings.  How¬ 
ever,  don’t  spare  the  use  of 
bright  cheerful  colors  in  fab¬ 
rics,  in  buttons  or  in  buildings. 

10.  Two  identical  garments  cut 
and  made  at  the  same  time 
save  material  and  time. 

1 1 .  -Attach  left-over  scraps  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  thread  to  the  gar¬ 
ment  for  futtire  use  in  mend¬ 
ing.  Scrap  materials  can  be 
used  to  advantage  too,  for  lap 
robes,  blankets,  mittens,  sli})- 
pers,  hoods,  and  calots. 
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Corsets 

My  Pearl  Berry 


How  to  Cope  With  Corset  Personnel  Shortages 


ANEW'  plan  tor  corset  depart¬ 
ments  to  operate  efficiently 
with  less  personnel  has  been  issued 
in  a  brochure  by  The  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany.  The  plan,  they  l)elieve,  lends 
itself  to  the  right  kind  of  ])romo- 
tion  during  these  times.  It  is  just 
released  at  this  writing,  yet  we  are 
told  one  of  the  largest  tlepartment 
stores  in  the  country  is  immediate¬ 
ly  putting  it  into  effect;  a  store 
which  found  it  had  7  fitters  on 
hand  one  morning  recently  instead 
of  the  usual  25.  The  plan  suggests 
a  head  fitter  at  a  desk  at  all  times 
at  the  approach  to  the  department 
to  greet  each  customer.  Her  name 
to  l)e  played  up  in  advertising  or 
some  name  be  adopted  and  trade 
marketl  by  the  store.  In  this  way, 
it  is  believed  by  Formfit,  customers 
will  feel  closer  to  the  store  even 
with  less  personnel  than  is  usual, 
and  there  will  be  no  waiting  for 
them  to  get  attention  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  department.  In  this  way, 
it  is  not  possible  for  customers  to 
come  into  a  department  and  find 
all  fitters  busy  in  fitting  rooms  and 
no  one  in  attendance  in  the  de¬ 
partment  proper. 

Procedure  Detailed 

The  plan,  step  by  step,  follows: 

1.  Remove  all  counters  and  tables 
from  the  corset  department. 

2.  Arrange  chairs  in  rows,  or  in 
any  other  position  to  conform 
with  the  lavout  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  Establish  at  the  front  of  the 
department  a  desk  for  one  or 
two  head  fitters.  (These  head 
fitters  must  be  so  experienced 
and  know  their  stock  so  well 
that  they  can  gauge  within 
three  garments  the  right  gar¬ 
ment  for  any  customer.) 

4.  A%  each  woman  approaches 
the  department,  she  gives  the 
head  fitter  or  her  assistant  her 
name,  to  establish  her  turn  in 
the  order  for  service. 


Layout  showing  how  efficiency 
of  service  can  actually  be  in¬ 
creased  with  less  personnel. 


5.  Fhe  customer  is  then  asked  to 
sit  down  until  her  turn  comes. 

().  When  her  turn  comes,  she 
makes  known  her  wants  to 
the  head  fitter,  who  analyzes 
her  figure  and  then  jots  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  three 
garments  she  believes  this  cus- 


CORSET  WEEK  SET  FOR 
JUNE  21st 

At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Association  of  .America  a 
recommendation  was  ap¬ 
proved  to  introduce  the 
new  fall  corset  lines  the 
week  of  June  21st.  This 
date,  we  understand,  has 
;  been  set  to  enable  manufac- 
!  turers  to  get  their  patterns 
ready  for  an  early  sliowing 
;  to  buyers,  allowing  more 
time  than  usual  to  follow 
between  orders  taken  dur¬ 
ing  corset  week  and  deliv¬ 
ery  to  stores  for  fall  selling. 

i _ 


lomer  should  make  her  choice 
from. 

7.  Fhe  slip  of  paper  is  then  given 
to  a  stock  girl  who  will  bring 
these  three  garments  to  the  fit¬ 
ting  room  to  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  iK-en  assigned. 

8.  It  is  estimated  that  each  fitter 
can  serve  five  or  six  fitting 
rooms  which  are  assigned  to 
her  care.  She  will  not  appear 
on  the  floor,  but  will  patrol 
her  fitting  rooms  at  all  times. 

9.  As  the  stCKk  girl  clejxjsits  the 
garments  in  the  fitting  rooms, 
the  fitter  looks  in  and  asks  the 
customer  to  disrobe  and  try  on 
one  of  the  garments. 

10.  The  fitter,  not  having  to 
Imther  with  hunting  through 
stock,  nor  the  tedious  job  of 
unguided  customer  selection, 
can  quickly  show  the  customer 
which  of  the  three  garments  is 
best  suited  to  her. 

1 1 .  The  customer  then  takes  the 
slip  given  her  by  the  head  fit¬ 
ter,  and  the  three  garments  as¬ 
signed  to  her,  to  a  wrapping 
and  sales  check  desk  where  the 
one  garment  chosen  is  wrapped 
and  a  sales  check  made  out. 
The  other  two  garments  are 
checked  off  and  put  into  a  pile 
to  be  returned  to  stock. 

S.  H.  Camp  Naw  York 
Regional  Course 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  help 
in  retail  corset  tlepartments  and 
the  difficulty  in  their  training,  S. 
H.  (lamp  &  (lo.  is  including  new 
and  partially  experienced  sales¬ 
people  in  invitations  to  their  usu¬ 
al  spring  course  in  scientific  and 
surgical  fitting.  Sessions  will  be 
held  Fuesdav  evenings,  March  23, 
30,  .April  fi,  13.  The  course 
will  be  the  usual  refresher  for 
experienced  fitters  and  will  be 
held  at  their  new  auditorium  at 
200  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Self-Selection  Trend  Points  Up  Importance 
of  Informative  Labeling 


li\  Bartow  H.  Undkrhill,  Pacific  Mills, 


W  AR  1 IME  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  more  self¬ 
selection  departments  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  has  focused  a  bright  spot¬ 
light  on  the  value  of  REAL  infor¬ 
mative  labeling  of  merchandise. 

It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  “informative”  labeling  is  not 
“brand”  labeling.  The  use  of 
trade-mark  brand  labeling  today, 
under  the  many  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  basic  quali¬ 
ties  of  merchandise,  no  longer  has 
the  value  of  identifying  a  “stand¬ 
ard”  quality.  Quality  is  no  longer 
standard.  It  varies  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  war  affect  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  materials  that  go  into 
the  product. 

But  “informative”  labeling  fol¬ 
lows  the  trend  of  quality  and  al¬ 
ways  informs  the  buyer  of  the 
PRESENT  specifications  of  the 
merchandise  that  is  in  his  hand  at 
the  moment.  It  is  geared  to  keep 
pace  with  lx)th  a  betterment  of 
quality  and  a  change  in  specifica¬ 
tions.  At  no  time  will  the  seller 
“guess”  that  the  quality  was  the 
same  as  it  was  last  year;  because  he 
will  have  the  facts  on  the  “infor¬ 
mative”  label  attached  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  merchandise. 


With  this  difference  in  mind,  it 
is  reatlily  apparent  how  real  infor¬ 
mative  lalxding  can  help  under 
present  wartime  merchandising 
conditions.  In  all  departments  of 
the  retail  store  having  contact  with 
the  consumer,  it  becomes  the  one 
and  only  source  of  complete  and 
accurate  information  about  the 
protluct. 

rhis  is  apparent  in  any  plans 
that  are  being  made  lor  self-selec¬ 
tion  de|jartments.  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  expected  to  “sell  herself" 
either  partially  or  completely.  I'n- 
less  proper  informative  labels  or 
signs  are  shown  with  each  item, 
the  very  essence  of  self-selection  is 
dissipated,  because  the  customer 
will  then  have  to  ask  a  salesperson 
for  information,  and  there  will  be 
no  .vc//-selection. 

Manufacturer  Labeling  Logical 

File  manufacturer  of  the  article 
knotvs  tnore  about  its  (juality  than 
an\  other  handler  in  its  chain  of 
distribution.  Therefore,  he  is  best 
able  to  sup|)ly  the  information  that 
should  accompany  his  article. 
Manv  matin  fact  urers  are  tiow  giv¬ 
ing  this  service  with  their  products. 
.\tiy  retailer  can  jiick  out  “infor- 


Inc. 

mative"  labels  in  most  ol  his  de- 
parttnetits  and  will  be  able  to  judge 
their  value  by  the  completeness  ol 
the  information  given. 

How  can  a  retailer  jnilge  the 
worth  of  a  label?  He  .should  ask 
himsell,  “How  tnany  additional 
questions  would  a  customer  have  to 
ask  one  of  my  scarce  salespeople  in 
order  to  make  a  selection?”  The 
informative  label  rises  in  value  in 
ratio  to  the  fewer  number  of  extra 
(|ucstions  left  to  be  answereil.  It 
therefore  beiomes  a  “must”  today 
lor  every  retail  executive  to  insist 
that  manufacturers’  infoiinative 
labels  and  tags  be  put  on  his  mer- 
hatidise  and  left  on  the  articles  lor 
the  consutner  to  see  and  ti.se. 

Fhese  infortnative  labels  also 
give  the  salesperson  a  source  of  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  information 
al)t)ut  her  stock.  With  rajtid  turn¬ 
over  of  new  sales  help,  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  persons  who  tiever  have 
sold  before,  and  part-time  pick-ups 
for  rtish  periods,  the  value  of  real 
informative  labeling  attached  to 
each  item  of  merchandise  takes  on 
almost  mandatory  imporfatice. 

For  this  same  reason  it  betoines 
valuable  to  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment.  Returns  can  no  longer  l)e 


STOCK-SELLING  UNITS  AT  LERNER'S  FACILITATE  SELF-SELECTION 


I  he  Lei  iier  shop  at  37th  and 
Fifth  in  .New  York,  designed  by 
.Vlfons  Bach,  makes  a  bow'  in  the 
direction  of  self-selection  with  this 
islatid  unit  in  the  center  of  its 
main  floor.  .Sizes  are  tnarked  on 
the  bins  in  the  sweater  display  and 
customers  can  examine  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  or  without  salesper¬ 
son's  help.  Fhe  whole  interior  is 
designed  so  that  merchandise  is  in 
full  view  and  easily  accessible. 

.\n  ingenious  “tiest”  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fittitig  rooms  is  designed 
so  that  a  head  litter  in  each  fitting 
room  grouj)  has  the  movemetit  of 
customers,  salespeople  and  mer¬ 
chandise  utider  her  supervision. 
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blanud  on  the  niisiniorniation  ol 
green  sales  help  il  there  is  an  ae- 
lual  lai)el  on  the  inerchandise 
whitli  explains  in  detail  how  to 
care  l(»r  it  to  get  l>est  resnlts.  This 
is  espet  ially  true  in  the  eolorlast- 
iiess  ol  textiles.  It  is  an  unlorlii- 
nate  habit  of  most  salespeople  to 
claim  maxiimnn  colorlastness  lor 
almost  any  textile.  Since  no  textile 
is  peilittlv  colorlast  inuler  all  <<»n- 
ditions.  it  is  the  job  ol  the  inlor- 
inative  label  to  teach  the  customer 
how  to  handle  it  lor  greatest  satis- 
fattion-and  no  return. 

Laliels  as  Copy  Source 

The  retail  advertising  depart- 
iiient  tan  use  informative  labels  as 
a  source  of  accurate  facts  about  the 
merthaiulise  being  advertised  in 
the  local  newspapers.  It  gives  the 
copywriter  real  information,  not 
just  a  lot  of  superficial  guff  that 
means  nothing  to  the  careful  war¬ 
time  shopper.  This  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  in  retail  advertising  will 
help  the  customer  make  np  her 
mind  IIEFORE  she  comes  to  the 
store,  and  thus  save  valuable  shop¬ 
ping  hours  which  can  be  devoted 
to  war  work. 

The  sign  writer  in  a  store  can  use 
informative  labeling  in  the  copy  for 
signs  in  self-selection  departments, 
(omplete  information  is  seldom 
available  for  the  signwriter;  he  usu¬ 
ally  (onfines  himself  to  giving 
merely  the  name  of  the  article  and 
its  price.  Under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  he  can  do  a  selling  job  that 
will  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
salespeople  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  (ustomer  a  quicker  and 
more  complete  picture  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  merchandise. 

Inlormative  labeling,  if  properly 
employed  in  retail  merchandising 
to<lay.  asserts  itself  as  a  valuable 
sales  aid,  as  can  be  seen  from  this 
outline  of  its  application  to  vari¬ 
ous  retail  functions.  But  equally  as 
important,  and  this  will  reach  far 
Iteyond  the  war,  it  plays  upon  the 
psychological  axiom  that  people 
like  to  "buy”  but  not  “be  sold.” 
They  like  to  think  they  have  made 
up  their  own  minds  about  a  pur¬ 
chase— that  they  were  not  inllu- 
enced  by  “high-pressure”  selling. 
The  itiformative  label  plavs  up  to 
this  human  trait  and  gives  the  shop¬ 
per  ail  the  comparative  facts  about 
an  item  so  that  an  unbiased  -lee  i- 
sion  can  be  made. 


"Help  Yourself,”  Customers  Are  Told 
by  Retailer-Consumer  Council 


CONSIJMER.S  can— and  should 
—cooperate  with  retailers  in 
efforts  to  meet  the  retail  per¬ 
sonnel  shortage.  If  they  tlo,  they 
(an  save  much  emotional  wear  and 
tear  which  might  otherwise  residt 
from  the  fact  that  today  stores  can¬ 
not  maintain  peacetime  standards 
in  relation  to  either  the  (piantity 
or  (piality  of  selling  help  available 
to  customers.  This  is  the  key  mes¬ 
sage  of  a  leaflet  just  issued  by  the 
National  C^onsumer  Retailer  (auni- 
cil  and  sent  to  consumer  leaders 
and  educators  in  the  country’s  65 
principal  trading  areas. 

The  leaflet,  entitled  “Help  Serve 
Yourself:  Save  Time”  tells  consum¬ 
ers:  “Stores  have  lost  thousands  of 
their  workers  to  the  armed  forces, 
thousands  more  to  war  industries. 
In  many  communities  their  jdaces 
cannot  be  filled  because  of  the 
manpower  shortage.  Many  retail¬ 
ers  are  striving  to  compensate  for 
the  help  shortage  by  making  it 
easier  for  customers  to  do  some  of 
their  purchasing  without  the  aid 
of  salespeople  or  with  less  aid  than 
formerly.  .  .  .  Your  c(K)peration  is 
important. .  .  .  Your  part  is  t(j  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  all  self- 
service  and  self-selection  devices.” 

Consumers  can  help,  the  leaflet 
says,  by  observing  the  following 
shopping  rules: 

1.  Read  the  signs  above  merchan¬ 
dise  displays  and  the  labels  on 
merchandise  before  asking  the 
salesperson  questions.  You  may 
then  find  that  questions  are  not 
necessary. 

2.  Where  sample  or  self-selection 
displays  have  been  set  up,  look 
them  over  to  determine  what 
model  or  price  line  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  prodiut  best  fdls  your  wants. 
Do  this  even  though  there  arc- 
salespeople  to  help  you.  It  will 
save  their  time  and  yours. 

3.  Tell  what  you  want  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  instead  of 
making  the  salesperson  drag  out 
the  information  by  a  series  of 
(juestions.  For  example  in  buv- 
ing  rayon  hose,  at  the  outset 
tell  whether  y)u  want  them  for 
street  or  dress  wear  and  the  size 
and  color  desired. 


■1.  Shop  in  the  morning  when  the 
stores  are  not  (Towded. 

5.  Be  patient  and  (onrteons  when 
you  must  wait  to  be  served. 
Many  of  the  salespeople  are 
working  under  a  strain  because 
they  are  new  or  because  ( ust(»m- 
ers  are  waiting. 

6.  Be  more  conscientious  than 
ever  about  carrying  your  pur¬ 
chases.  You  will  (onserve  jireci- 
ous  rubber  and  gas  and  also 
help  relieve  the  personnel  short¬ 
age  in  the  wrapping  and  deliv¬ 
ery  departments. 

7.  For  the  same  reasons  be  sure 
to  l)e  on  hand  to  icceive 
C.O.D’s. 

Avoid  thi-sc  practices'. 

1.  Unnecessary  returns  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  st<»re.  Each  re¬ 
turn  must  be  handled  bv  sev¬ 
eral  people  l)efore  it  (an  be  le- 
turned  to  sttxk.  If  von  have  a 
g(KKl  reason  t(»  return  a  pur¬ 
chase,  bring  it  in  yourself  rather 
than  ask  the  store  t(»  (all  hn  it. 

2.  Indecisive  buying.  Fhis  (an  be 
overcome  by  deciding  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  yon  want  be¬ 
fore  you  start  to  shop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  a  brown  or 
black  hat  best  fits  in  yonr  ward¬ 
robe.  In  buying  f(»r  others, 
know  the  sizes  re(piire(l.  In  the 
case  of  children,  know  their  liip, 
height,  chest  and  waist  measure¬ 
ments. 

3.  .Soiling  or  disarranging  mer¬ 
chandise  unnecessarily.  Refold 
merchandise  which  you  have 
unfolded  for  inspection.  Re¬ 
place  dresses  on  hangers  after 
trving  them  on.  In  short,  be  as 
good  a  housekeeper  in  the  store 
as  von  are  in  your  home. 

The  (Council  has  also  published 
a  companion  leaflet,  “Sinqdilied 
.Selling:  One  .Answer  to  the  Labor 
Shortage,”  addressed  to  retailers.  It 
makes  specific  suggestions  for  self- 
service  and  self-selection  procedures 
em|jhasizing  merchandise  .arrange¬ 
ment,  merchandise  disjjlay,  infor¬ 
mative  signs  and  labels.  Leaflets 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Cloun- 
cil’s  New  A'ork  office. 
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Fabrics 

By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


Home  Sewing  Headed  for  Big  Year 


WITH  (k'creasing  pnxluction 
and  resultant  mounting 
shortages  ot  civilian  fin¬ 
ished  gootls,  and  rationing  restric¬ 
tions  further  complicating  the 
whole  merchandise  picture,  it  is 
|)erhaps  natural  that  piece  goods 
departments  should  be  experienc¬ 
ing  an  accelerating  demand  from 
the  consuming  public— a  trend 
that  is  stimulated  by  the  enormous 
growth  in  home  sewing. 

I'o  determine  just  how  far  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  are  capitalizing  on 
this  latter  trend,  I  he  Bit.lktin  re¬ 
cently  sent  a  tjuestionnaire  to  re¬ 
tail  outlets  across  the  nation— ask¬ 
ing  for  answers  to  eight  questions 
having  to  do  with  wartime  home 
dressmaking.  Replies  proved  both 
informative  and  significant. 

Sewing  Classes.  Popular 

More  than  half  of  the  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  survey  are  either 
conducting  sewing  classes  of  their 
own,  or  supporting  the  “sewing 
scluKtls  of  the  air"  that  are  being 
promoted  by  some  of  the  larger 
pattern  companies.  Of  these  stores, 
ninety  per  cent  report  that  the 
classes  arc  well  attended,  while  the 
enrollments  in  the  radio  courses 
have  surprised  even  their  sponsors. 

\’irtually  all  stores  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  are  c<K)j)erat- 
ing  with  sewing  teachers  in  local 
schools,  and  a  majority  of  these 
stores  are  making  special  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  to  interest  war  work¬ 
ers  in  the  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  “making  their  own.” 

While  our  survey  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  but  forty  per  cent  of 
stores  increased  their  advertising 
expenditure  for  piece  goods  dur¬ 
ing  1942,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  particular  appro- 
priatiott  has  been  appreciably 
stepped  up  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Home  sewing  courses  on  the 
radio,  and  the  individual  store  tie- 
in  with  these  courses,  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  women  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  “class”  work. 


RETURNS  ON  WARTIME  HOME  DRESSMAKING 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Percentages  Based  on  Replies  Received) 

1.  Are  you  conducting  sewing  classes  in  your 

YES— 46  3/7^0 

store? 

NO— 39  2/7%  ! 

Conducting  a  “.School  of  the  .Kir” 

14  2/7%  i 

YES— 32  1/7%  1 

2.  .Are  they  well  attended  by  customers?* 

N(4—  3  4/7% 

3.  -Are  you  cooperating  with  the  sewing 

YES— 92  6/7% 

NO  3  1  %'  c 

teachers  in  your  local  schools?* 

1  4.  .Are  you  making  in  your  piece  goods  de- 

YES— 53  4/7% 

I  partment  special  promotional  efforts  to 

NO— 39  2/7% 

attract  war  workers  who  sew?* 

5.  Have  you  increased  your  advertising  ex- 

YES— 35  5/7%) 

penditure  for  piece  goods  in  1942,  and 

NO— 57  l  /7%r 

what  per  cent?* 

.Average  Inereasse  . 

14  1/3% 

6.  What  is  your  increase  in  pattern  depart- 

ment  transactions,  up  to  date,  in  1942 

against  1941,  same  period,  in  percentage? 

.Average  Increase  . 

27.1%  . 

7.  Do  you  have  a  “cutting  and  fitting”  serv- 

YES— 20  3/7%  ! 

ice  for  customers  in  your  piece  goods  de- 

NO— 64  2  7% 

partment?* 

8.  .Are  vou  emploving  more  dressed  manne- 

\  ES —  75*^c 

quins  in  your  piece  goods  department  to 

NO— 17  6/7% 

show  new  fabrics?* 

•Not  ansvvcrcil  in  all  replies. 

For  example,  some  stores  pub¬ 
lish  lessons,  all  of  which  are  num¬ 
bered.  Itt  the  particular  locality 
covered,  radio  lectures  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  conjunction  with  Les- 
soti  number  1  or  2— or  whatever 
the  case  may  be. 

Many  merchatulise  men  had 
(piestioned  the  feasibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  fine  art  of  sewittg  over  the 
air.  but  recent  exjH'rience  has 
shown  that  with  the  right  tie-up 
between  store  educational  aids  and 
the  supplementary  lessons  over  the 
air,  thousands  of  women  are  mas¬ 
tering  what  they  had  earlier  re¬ 
garded  as  beyond  their  limited  sew¬ 
ing  experience  and  knowledge. 


One  of  the  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  home  sewing  trend 
which  is  now  “taking  hold”  in  all 
suburban  communities,  has  Ik'cii 
the  tremendous  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  response  in  the  large  cities. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  New  York, 
getierally  regartled  bv  fabric  men 
as  a  poor  criterion  of  piece  goods 
and  home  sewing  possibilities  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Even  the  higher  price  fabric  de¬ 
partments  in  the  metrojxtlitan  dis¬ 
trict,  stores  that  have  rareh  re¬ 
sorted  to  sjx.“cial  fabric  sales,  and 
who  have  relied  very  largely  for 
their  restricted  volume  business  on 
“personal  attention”  methods,  have 
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been  swamped  during  the  past  tew 
weeks  by  large  crowds  ol  deter¬ 
mined  buyers. 

rite  desire  to  “hoard”  can  liard- 
ly  !)c  tlie  only  lactor  in  these  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  increases,  and  most 
labrics  merchandisers  are  satislied 
tiiat  the  added  sewing  instruction 
lacilities,  in  schools,  stores  and 
o\er  the  air,  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  change  in  the  buying 
public’s  attitude. 

Pattern  sales  during  1942  showeil 
an  approximate  increase  of  27. l*’^, 
o\et  the  preceditig  year,  but  dur- 
ittg  the  first  two  months  of  this 
Near,  this  increase  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  accelerated. 

While  many  stores  operate  their 
own  “cutting  and  fitting”  service 
for  customers,  a  majority  have  not, 
according  to  our  survey,  embarked 
oti  this  venture,  although  many 
store  tnen  predict  ati  increase  in 
this  direction. 

More  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
stores  (jueried  are  etuploying  more 
dressed  manikins  in  their  piece 
goods  departtnetus. 

*  *  * 

Special  Soles  Value  Challenged 

Speaking  “off  the  record”, 
many  fabric  merchandise  men 
deplore  the  insistetice.  by  man¬ 
agement,  of  holditig  to  the  long- 
established  practice  of  having 
“special  sales”  in  the  jiiece  goods 
department. 


These  department  heads  main¬ 
tain  that  the  added  impetus  of  spe¬ 
cial  sales  is  no  longer  needed,  that 
volume  turnover  is  rapid  and  prof¬ 
itable  on  a  normal  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  having  a  hard 
enough  time,  they  contetul,  in 
keeping  their  departments  ade- 
tjuately  stocked  to  take  care  of  nor¬ 
mal  needs,  and  “special  sales” 
merely  serve  to  upset  all  calcula¬ 
tions  and  careful  plans. 

*  •  * 

Fabric  Freadom 

So  far  as  acute  shortages 
and  Government  restrictions  are 
concerned,  there  is  probably  no 
other  textile  category  that  en¬ 
joys  (juite  the  freedom  that  can 
still  be  exercised  by  the  average 
piece  goods  department.  Store 
heads  realize  this  and  have  in¬ 
creased  the  department’s  appro¬ 
priations  accordingly— for  the  piece 
gcKKls  department  is  a  recognized 
profit  maker. 

Years  ago  the  average  fabric  de¬ 
partment  depended  largely,  for  its 
chief  trade,  on  the  more  mature 
customer— women  of  middle  age 
and  ample  means  who  preferred  to 
buy  their  own  fabrics  and  have 
their  clothes  made  to  their  own 
order.  During  the  past  year  or 
more,  there  has  developed  an  in-' 
creasing  “young  business”,  accord¬ 
ing  to  piece  goods  men. 


Getting  Down  to  Fighting 
Weight 

(Contimied  from  page  9) 

In  support  of  the  “99%  honest” 
position,  experience  tells  us  that 
stock  shortages  in  cash  register  de¬ 
partments  are  not  as  a  rule  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  shortages  in  departments 
which  do  not  use  cash  registers. 
This  being  true,  may  we  not  also 
assume  the  same  proportion  of 
honesty  in  all  other  forms  of  sales 
transactions? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  for  years,  the  control  func¬ 
tion  in  department  stores  has  been 
built  around  a  complex  series  of 
checks  and  balances.  Perhaps  the 
current  manpower  shortage  will 
compel  us  to  abandon  some  of 
them,  and  perhaps,  in  turn,  the 
final  results  will  show  that  much 
of  what  we  formerly  viewed  as  es¬ 
sential  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

I  wish  I  could  now  enumerate  a 
series  of  sweeping  changes  which 
have  already  been  inaugurated  at 
Macy’s  together  with  an  impressive 
list  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
saved.  Perhaps  in  six  months,  I 
could.  However,  we  are  just  about 
completing  the  broad  poliev  deci¬ 
sions  which  arc  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  large  project.  .Some 
of  these  “policy”  questions  have 
been  discussed  above.  Others  1  am 
not  as  vet  at  libertv  to  disclose. 


CONFERENCE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  PERSONNEL  GROUP 
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Highlight  of  the  personnel  program  during  the  January  Wartime  Conference  was  the  Personnel  Lounge,  which 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  a  central  headquarters  for  Personnel  Group  members  attending  the  general  ses¬ 
sions.  The  Lounge,  pictured  above,  was  the  scene  of  lively  informal  round  table  discussions,  and  private  tete  a 
tetes  between  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Enjoying  the  comfortable  chairs  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  above  shot  (reading  from  right  to  left)  are;  David  Ruml,  Personnel  Director,  Stern  Brothers: 
Stuart  J.  Higginbotham.  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  West  Virginia;  Ruth  P.  Chapin,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  and  Chairman  of  Personnel  Group;  and  Ruth  Shapiro,  NRDG.\ 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


0*9  up  yuur  turn  atur kings! 


Macys 


Magir  ^tvnding  Shop  brings 
thorn  hack  to  life! 


Sa%e  tho««  preciout  lilkt  and  nyloni!  (Rayont.  too!)  You're 
serving  by  conaerving^aud  our  Mending  Sbop  ia  the  best  way 
to  do  it!  Ron  repairs  start  at  25c.  But  that's  not  all!  We  repair 
gloves,  mend  broken  and  balky  slide*fasteners.  We  rewoave 
moth  boles,  tears  and  bums  in  clothing!  The  work  is  fine,  the 
•erviee  speedy!  Macy's  Street  Floor 


Macy’s  brings  a  light-hearted  touch  to  the 
serious  business  of  clothing  conservation. 


sicry  Manulacturers  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  today.  Dyes  suitable  for  nylon, 
rayon  and  acetate  allocated  at  that 
time  are  not  necessarily  the  right 
ones  for  today’s  production  because 
of  the  many  changes  in  the  yarn 
situation.  The  N.-\HM  is  urging 
mill  men  to  make  a  study  of  class 
dyes  necessary  for  present  hosiery 
production. 

*  *  • 

Coordinating  Hosiery 
Conservation  with  Shoe  Repair 

MEXDINC;  .SERVICES  for  ho¬ 
siery  are  now  vying  with  promo¬ 
tion  of  hosiery  in  department 
stores.  Not  all  mending  services  are 
promoted  in  institutional  type  ad¬ 
vertising.  Many  are  offering  re¬ 
duced  charges  for  runs  and  some 
are  offering  short  time  allowances 


The  long  awaited  ceilings 
have  been  announced  by  the 
OP.\  on  women’s  full  length 
rayon  hosiery,  effective  April  15th. 
The  ceilings  are  given  in  specific 
dollar  and  cents  maximum  prices  to 
cover  grade;  and  on  grade 

“B”  further  clarification  is  to 
come.  T  he  retail  price  cut  of  from 
5  to  40  cents  |x;r  pair  on  grades 
was  not  generally  unexpected  by 
stores.  special  bulletin  prepared 
by  the  NRDG.\  covers  the  order 
in  detail  and  has  been  distributed 
by  mail  to  all  members. 

.\t  this  time  there  is  no  inkling 
of  when  the  expected  1  isles  from 
Britain  will  arrive.  Then  there  is 
much  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
acetate  will  be  available  and  how 
it  will  fit  into  the  price  picture. 
Altogether,  the  hosiery  buyer’s  lot 
is  not  a  very  happy  one  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Dyvstuffs  Problam 

The  dye  situation  is  of  grave 
concern  to  hosiery  manufacturers. 
WPB  rulings  on  dyestuffs  for  civil¬ 
ian  use  as  of  1941  are  considered 
by  the  National  Association  of  Ho- 


Variety  in  Stocking  Salvage  Containers 


.■Mfons  Bach  designed  the  container  at  the  left  for  the  Lerner  Stores. 
Home  talent  produced  the  cheerful  thought  at  the  right,  in  use  at  B-B 
Stores,  Inc.,  Logansptirt,  Indiana.  Salvage  collections  are  increasing. 
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icre  oiue  promotion  old  garters  with  chipjied  enamel  or  and  repair  could  get  together  in 
rvices  specifically  re-  other  rough  surfaces  that  will  snag  promotion, 
nylon  and  silk,  now  stockings.  Perhaps  customers  have 
;  for  rayon  repair  as  adjustments  on  garters  which  they 
ibution  toward  ho-  fail  to  make  use  of  so  that  garter 
tion  is  now  Iteing  and  stocking  do  not  meet  at  the 
>eople  by  way  of  in-  reinforced  welt  put  there  for  pro- 
the  proper  way  to  tection  against  strain  on  the  sheer 
To  this  could  very  part  of  the  stocking.  With  warmer 
ded  advice  as  to  how  days  to  come  it  is  possible  that 
of  the  other  hazards  some  customers  will  go  without 
losiery.  stockings  for  certain  periods  of  the 

day.  If  shoes  take  the  full  brunt 
of  the  perspiration  and  then  stock¬ 
ings  are  later  put  on,  the  stocking 
gets  a  concentration  of  perspiration 
few  varns  can  stand. 


What  to  Do  about  Nylons? 

A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  hosiery 
departments  thought  their  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  solved  if  only  they 
had  nylon  hosiery.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  they  feel  differently  about  it, 
for  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  small  lot  find  that  their  problems 
have  just  begun.  Some  stores  have 
realized  that  trying  to  “spread  so 
few  among  so  many,”  meant  only 
grief.  We  know  of  buyers  who  now 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  offers  of  nylons. 


Tips  on  Woor  and  Car* 

Plenty  of  good  advertising  copy 
can  come  from  telling  how  to  wear 
hosiery.  For  instance,  it  is  possible 
that  women  may  be  stretching  the 
life  of  shoes  to  the  detriment  of 
stockings,  now'  that  we  have  shoe 
rationing.  If  shoe  linings  are  worn 
and  become  lumpy  or  bare  in 
spots,  hosiery  will  suffer.  If  the 
inner  soles  of  shoes  are  worn,  stock¬ 
ings  may  find  sharp  and  ragged 
leather  edges  that  will  cause  undue 
friction.  Non-elastic  garters  fast¬ 
ened  too  tightly  on  stockings  can 
give  strain.  Many  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  stretch  u|X)n  wearing 
and  if  customers  “take  up  the 
slack”  as  the  day  goes  on,  they  may 
find  they  are  placing  garters  below’ 
the  protective  welt— with  resulting 
runs.  Perhaps  customers  are  using 


Coordinata  with  Shoe  Repair 

Keeping  shoes  in  good  repair  can 
help  to  give  longer  life  to  stock¬ 
ings.  Plenty  of  danger  lurks  in 
worn  shoes  for  the  best  of  stock¬ 
ings.  .Shoe  repair  and  stocking  care 


One  of  your  reporter’s  hosiery 
buyer  friends  has  signed  up  for  the 
army.  He  says  he  has  decided  to 
go  all  out  for  a  good  fight;  one  in 
which  he  will  know  what  he  is 
fighting  for. 


Macy’s  used  three-column  space,  half  a  page  deep,  for  its  announcement 
of  the  Shoe  Repair  Centre  opening.  Above,  a  view  of  the  new  section, 
adjoining  the  fifth  floor  shoe  department. 
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Smart?  Yes,  and  highly  efhcient  too— the  new  adjuncts 

to  out  fighting  forces— and  when  on  duty  or  off, 
many  of  the  Fibres  or  Fabrics  which  they  wear  are  treated 

with  Scholler  Processing  Products:  for  Beauty,  Style, 
and  Long  Service  Life.  For  over  35  years  Scholler  Products 

have  been  recognized  as  a  standard  of  quality. 


FINISHES 

REC.  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 


Manufacturers  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes 
Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Canada 
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Question  Tradition — Forget  Prejudice — 
Keep  the  Goods  Moving ! 

By  G.  G.  Bring,  Receiving  and  Marking  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  what  traffic  and 
receiving  managers  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  tailoring  their  op¬ 
erations  to  meet  the  serious 
manpower  shortages  which  ex¬ 
ist  now  and  will  certainly  in¬ 
crease.  The  first  article  in  the 
series,  by  O.  F.  Macy  of  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  appeared  in 
the  February  BULLETIN. 


WITH  the  nightmare  ot  this 
past  Christinas  season  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
receiving  department  managers, 
there  is  not  even  a  welcome  mo¬ 
ment  of  relaxation  in  prospect  be¬ 
fore  immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  ways  and  means  of  coping 
with  the  ever  increasing  problem 
of  manpower  shortages. 

.\11  of  retailing  faces  this  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course.  But  the  Receiving 
operation  is  especially  hard  hit  be¬ 
cause  this  division  generally  em¬ 
ploys  the  very  type  of  personnel 
that  is  now  shifting  in  greatest 
numbers  to  defense  industries. 

During  the  peak  season  just  past, 
we  managed  to  survive  in  spite  of 
the  abnormal  turnover  of  help,  in 
most  cases  probably  through  sheer 
determination.  However,  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  get  a  lot  worse  before 
it  gets  any  better,  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  antici¬ 
pate  the  duration  of  the  present 
emergency,  sheer  determination  in 
itself  is  not  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  situation  resolves  itself  into 
this  question  —  “What  practical 
steps  can  be  taken  by  Receiving 
managers  to  insure  the  complete 
and  propier  preparation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale?” 

In  many  cases  the  individual  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  store  management  will 
largely  determine  the  program  to 


be  adopted.  In  all  cases  we  must 
face  the  indisputable  fact  that 
some  program  must  be  developed 
and  acted  upon  without  delay. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  industry 
generally  has  ventured  into  the 
field  of  using  female  help  on  work 
which  has  normally  always  been 
classified  as  a  man’s  job,  the  retail¬ 
ing  industry,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  has  shown  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  in  placing  women  on 
heavy  jobs.  This  attitude  must  be 
discouraged  and  discarded.  Wo¬ 
men  can  do  “heavy”  work.  It  has 
lieen  proven  innumerable  times 
and  in  all  sorts  of  jobs..  They  may 
do  it  a  bit  more  slowly  and  per¬ 
haps  even  at  a  slightly  higher  cost 
—since  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
more  than  one  women  on  a  one- 
man  job— but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  job  gets  done. 

The  use  of  women  in  the  stock 
rooms  or  reserves  and  in  the  push¬ 
ing  of  wheelers  from  the  marking 
and  stock  rooms  to  the  selling 
floors  has  been  successfully  achieved 
in  many  stores.  Women  have 
proven  themselves  quite  capable  in 
the  filling  of  merchandise  requisi¬ 
tions  and  in  general  stock  reserve 
maintenance. 

Innovations  in  Marking 
Procedures 

The  transition  from  a  porter- 
checker  to  a  marker-checker  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  marking  rooms  is  a 
change  to  be  seriously  considered. 
While  this  is  not  a  complete  inno¬ 
vation,  it  is  used  successfully  in 
only  a  few  stores.  This  operation, 
simply  stated,  consists  of  having 
the  porters  move  the  heavier  cases 
to  the  marking  tables,  opening 
them,  and  leaving  the  emptying  of 
the  contents  to  the  marker,  who 
checks  as  she  marks.  The  lighter 
packages  are  opened,  checked  and 
marked  by  the  marker-checker. 
This  operating  method  permits  the 
minimum  use  of  male  help  in  the 
marking  rooms. 


The  extension  of  bulk-marking 
or  non-marking  to  many  easily 
identifiable  items  of  merchandise 
in  the  store  is  a  labor  saving  device 
further  reducing  the  normal  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  general  practice  in  most 
stores  has  been  to  limit  this  policy 
to  very  low  priced  items  only.  .Ml 
stores  and  most  of  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  within  them  have  some 
specially  branded  or  standard 
branded  items  to  which  this  policy 
could  be  applied,  regardless  of  the 
retail  value.  The  brand  name  or 
label  could  easily  serve  as  the  price 
mark.  This  in  itself  is  a  fertile  field 
begging  for  further  exploitation. 

To  continue  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject  of  branded  items,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  in  many 
cases  to  discontinue  entirely  the 
marking  of  those  that  are  price- 
fixed  or  pre-retailed  by  the  vendor 
or  manufacturer.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  such  lines  of  package 
goods  as  toilet  articles,  groceries, 
candy,  stationery,  books,  etc. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  items 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
non-marking.  However,  all  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  scrutinized  from 
the  standpoint  that  there  must  be 
some  other,  better,  faster,  labor-and 
material-saving  way  of  handling  it. 
Items  of  merchandise  which  have 
traditionally  been  marked  with 
string  or  pin  tags  must  be  studied 
for  the  possibility  of  marking  with 
rubber  stamps  or  gummed  labels. 
The  extension  of  rubber  stamp 
marking  has  shown  itself  to  be  a 
great  time  saver  and  has  unques¬ 
tionably  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  marking  operation.  Its  chief 
disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
information  must,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  be  limited  to  bare  essentials— 
usually  season  letter  and  price  only. 
It  is  not  practical  to  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  department,  style  and  house 
numbers,  classifications,  etc.  appear 
with  the  price. 

The  re-marking  of  customer’s  re- 
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turns  in  the  selling  deparimenis 
bv  tlip  salesclerks  is  still  another 
p()int  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  salesclerks  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  have  certain  periods  of  idle 
time  during  the  day  or  the  week 
which  could  be  profitably  utilized 
in  some  productive  capacity  stich 
as  this.  It  is  tvell  to  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  elements  of 
danger  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  since,  unless  it  is  carefully 
controlled  and  suj>er\iscd,  inven¬ 
tory  discrepancies  cati  easily  arise. 

Exchange  of  Help 

.\11  the  possibilities  of  creating  or 
detcloping  a  high  degree  of  inter¬ 
departmental  flexibility  should  be 
given  further  consideration.  Much 
can  l)c  done  to  achieve  a  ])ractical 
exchange  of  help  between  selling 
and  non-selling  departments.  There 
is  no  question  that  such  a  program 
is  economical  from  the  standpoint 
of  dollars  and  personnel  require¬ 
ments. 

Many  Receiving  managers  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  stagger¬ 
ing  a  five  day-forty  hour  work  week 
over  a  six  day  operation.  Generally 
speaking,  this  means  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-sixth  of  the  total  staff 
is  out  every  day  of  the  week.  I'he 
device  of  shutting  down  entirely 
for  one  day— preferably  a  Saturday 
or  Monday  so  that  the  entire  staff 
may  enjoy  longer  week  ends— has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Continuity  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  work  are  thereby 
achieved  and  the  need  for  main¬ 
taining  a  relief  force  to  cover  davs 
off  is  automatically  eliminated. 

.Aside  from  these  various  jjoints, 
there  arc  innumerable  little  frills 
and  habits  which  have  been  Ixirn 
and  developed  in  every  Receiving 
department,  w'hich  will  have  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  duration.  The 
little  “special  services”  that  have 
been  theoretically  absorbed  into  the 
Receiving  operation  over  a  period 
of  time  will  have  to  be  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  discontinued. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  female  workers,  the 
re  defining  of  jobs,  the  streamlining 
of  marking  methwls,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personnel  flexibility,  and 
the  re-scheduling  of  the  working 
staff,  all  will  go  a  long  way  towarti 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 


AWARD  FOR 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


At  the  time  it  was  attached  to  a  product  of  the 
Monarch  Marking  System  Company,  this  name 
plate  was  our  pledge  to  you  that  the  product  was 
worthy  of  such  identification.  The  machine  was 
conceived  and  painstakingly  developed  to  give  long 
and  dependable  service. 


.Many  .Monarch  .Marking  Machines  are  giving 
heroic  service.  We  might  say  “over  and  beyond 
the  ordinary  call  of  duty.”  If  your  price  marking 
machines  have  Monarch  name  plates  on  them,  you 
well  may  know  that  they  are  the  most  advanced  in 
their  field— the  utmost  in  value  for  their  intended 
purposes.  Give  them  operative  care  so  that  in  turn 
they  will  give  you  long,  economical,  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  service. 


w 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 


DATTON  OHIO 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL 
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Boohn  of  Business  and  General  Interest 


Price  Control  in  the  War 
Economy,  by  Julius  Hirsch, 
Harper  &  Brothers;  311  pages; 
$3,00. 


The  direct  and  indirect  prob¬ 
lems  ot  price  control  are  so 
varied  and  touch  so  many  other 
phases  ot  the  organization  ot  civil¬ 
ian  economy  in  wartime  that  no 
one  who  wants  to  be  able  to  discuss 
price  stabilization  intelligently  can 
afford  to  miss  Dr.  Hirsch’s  liook. 
The  author  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
National  Retail  Dry  CitxKls  Asso¬ 
ciation  members.  He  has  appeared 
on  our  contention  programs,  as 
well  as  at  other  meetings  ot  retail¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Hirsch,  who  is  Chiet  Con- 
stdtant  ot  the  ()P.\  at  present,  was 
German  Price  .Administrator  and 
.Secretary  ot  Economics  in  World 
War  I,  and  he  also  worked  on  price 
and  margin  control  in  Denmark 
betore  the  current  war. 

Free  price,  Dr.  Hirsch  says,  is  a 
market  regulator  with  respect  to 
supply  and  demanti.  Price  control 
is  merely  an  artificial  substitute  in 
times  when  supply  and  demand 
cannot  bring  about  orderly  mar¬ 
ket  regulation.  But  Dr.  Hirsch  is 
not  an  advocate  of  “regulation”  as 


a  principle  ot  economic  progress.  ‘ 
He  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  no 
greater  help  ever  existed  for  the 
constant  acceleration  of  technical 
and  economic  progress  than  free 
competition  in  tree  markets. 

Dr.  Hirsch  feels  that  unless  price 
control  establishes  a  system  of  fair 
pricing,  it  will  not  succeed— he  says 
so  pointedly.  He  then  discusses  in 
considerable  detail  the  following 
elements  of  a  fair  price: 

1—  Purchase  price  ot  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  all  raw  and  aux¬ 
iliary  materials. 

2—  (iost  of  production,  including 
cost  of  storage,  handling  and 
distribution. 

3—  Reasonable  allowance  for  over¬ 
head  costs. 

•1— C^oinpensation  for  the  proprie¬ 
tor's  own  labor. 

.5— Rent  for  own  business  premises. 

6—  Interest  on  capital. 

7—  .\  fair  risk  premium. 

8—  .Net  profit,  not  to  exceed  the 
pre-war  or  pre-CMiiergency  level. 

(The  soundness  of  Dr.  Hirsch’s 
arguments  for  fair  price  have  very 
recently  been  demonstrated.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  L287  (Regulation  of 
Manufacturers’  Prices  on  Spring 
Apparel)  have  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  makers  of  the 
top-price  lines  in  women’s  dresses 
to  operate.) 

■Some  of  the  problems  related  to 
price  control  which  the  book  dis- 


FLAG  IN  EVERY  HOME 

A  movement  to  encourage  the 
display  of  the  American  flag  in 
every  home  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  the  Flag  in 
Every  Home  Committee,  Ne>v 
York.  Flag  manufacturers  are 
cooperating  in  the  production 
of  inexpensive  flags  that  may  be 
purchased  by  every  home.  A 
2x3  cotton  flag  is  specially 
packaged  with  wall  holder  as 
shown  in  illustration  to  retail  for 
$1. 


cusses  in  a  manner  which  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  exjjerience  of  the  au¬ 
thor  are  Inflation,  Money  and 
Credit  Controls  as  Levers  of  Price 
Control,  Rationing,  The  Function 
of  Profit  in  War,  and  the  Lasting 
Consequences  of  a  War  Economy. 

The  IxKik’s  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
voke  thinking,  on  the  part  of  the 
business  man,  of  vital  questions  be¬ 
yond  the  every  day  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  problems.  It  is  written  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  easily  read 
and  therefore  should  accomplish 
its  objective.  .At  least,  this  reviewer 
hopes  that  it  will  and  with  this 
hope  in  mind  recommends  it  al¬ 
most  as  a  must  for  forward  look¬ 
ing  retail  executives. 

H.  1.  Kleinhaus 


Reiail  .Adverti.sing  and  Sales 
Pro.motion  (Revised  Edition) 
Prentice  Hall,  $6.  By  Charles 
M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  D.C.S.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Retailing, 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University;  and  William  H. 
Howard.  Exectitive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Publicity  Director, 
R.  H.  Macy  R:  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 


This  is  no  blue  sky  study  of 
retail  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  but  a  practical,  down- 
to-earth  book  which  covers  the 
“whv”  and  “how”  of  an  extremely 
important  division  of  the  retail 
business. 

The  experience  which  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  had  in  teaching  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  retail  advertising  and  the 
years  that  Mr.  Howard  has  spent 
in  the  business  of  successfully  pro¬ 
moting  retail  organizations,  prove 
a  happy  combination. 

The  result  is  a  study  which  will 
well  serve  the  retail  advertiser  or 
merchant  as  a  desk  handbook,  yet 
one  which  is  so  well  organized  and 
so  informative  that  it  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  as  a  text  in  the  highest 
ranking  schools. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are 
divided  into  22  chapters  beginning 
with  a  discussion  of  the  purpose 
and  special  problems  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  closing  with  an  illu¬ 
minating  chapter  on  the  methods 
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whitli  tlic  retail  stores  use  to  de- 
tenuine  wltat  and  how  to  promote. 

tadi  chapter  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  toterage  ol  some  specific 
phase  of  promotion  based  not 
alone  on  experience  and  oj)inions 
of  the  authors  hut  upon  those  of 
retail  ad\ertising  men  from  coast 
to  coast,  riiiis  this  lM)ok  truly  rep¬ 
resents  a  hioail  aiul  accurate  cross 
section  of  opinion  and  experience. 
Despite  tliis  practical  approach  the 
book  is  written  in  a  manner  to 
foster  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant  or  student. 

—Richard  G.  .Mkvbohm. 


All  Aboi  1  .Modkrn  Decorat¬ 
ing,  by  .Mary  Davis  Gillies; 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York; 
S4.00;  225  pp. 

IV/TRS.  GILL1E.S, 


interior  deco- 
iYl.  rating  editor  of  McCall’s, 
has  always  belonged  to  what  may 
be  called  the  responsible  group  of 
writeis  on  this  subject,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  “inspired"  or 
“see-what-whimsies-we-can-conc*)ct- 
with  -a  -  pie-  plate  -  and  -  a-\  ard-of-ric- 
rac”  set.  Her  l)ook  is  solidly  useful 
and  comprehensive.  It  is  easy  read¬ 
ing.  and  its  enthusiasm  for  mod¬ 
ern  decoration  is  persuasive,  but 
Mrs.  (Lillies  makes  no  secret  of  her 
conviction  that  the  woman  who 
wants  to  do  a  creditable  job  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  modern  home  has  sober 
study,  scientific  planning  and 
plenty  of  hard  work  ahead  of  her. 

.\s  a  textfjook  for  store  training, 
“.VI 1  .\l)out  .MtKlern  Decorating” 
niav  easily  become  a  classic. 

.Merchandisers  and  buyers,  if 
the\  can  spare  a  couple  of  hours 
from  the  grim  business  of  keeping 
the  nucleus  of  a  department  to¬ 
gether.  will  hnd  this  Itook  full  of 
excellent  ideas.  .Some  can  lie  put 
into  use  now;  others  may  be  filed 
for  reference  against  the  day  when 
design  and  production  (and  deliv¬ 
eries)  cctme  to  life  again.  You  may 
as  well  take  note  now  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Gillies  firmly  tells  her 
readers  it  would  be  “a  grand  idea 
if  everyone  buying  furniture  asked 
for  the  designer’s  name.”  She  ap¬ 
pends  a  list  of  68  modern  designers 
and  architects. 

“.\11  .\bout  Modern  Decorating” 
will  not  l)e  a  short-lived  book.  The 
woman  who  is  today  being  disci¬ 
plined  by  her  work  in  war  indus¬ 
tries,  in  the  armed  services  anti  in 


AND  THEY’RE 

EASY  TO  CARRY 


As  the  war-time  "carry-it-home”  habit  grows  on  the  Nation  (and  it  will 
have  to  grow  and  grow) — make  it  easy  for  your  customers  to  carry  their 
purchases.  Use  smart,  convenient-to-carry  Handelok  Bags. 

Dividends  for  You,  Too 

Does  it  pay?  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Most  items  can  / 

be  Handelok-packed  in  3  seconds  flat!  As  many  / 

as  10  delivery  handling  operations  are  saved !  /  m 

Besides,  Handeloks  are  less  costly  than  most  /  m 

wrappings  they  replace.  They  deUver  the  goods  /  m 

safely,  speedily.  And  they're  on  the  approved  /  m 

hst  with  shoppers  on  Main  Street  and  Fifth  m 

Avenue  alike!  m 

Please  write  for  details  on  sizes,  papers, 
prices  and  full  information. 


340  North  12th  Street 


Philadelphio,  Penna. 
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important  community  activities, 
learns  to  place  a  high  value  on  effi¬ 
ciency  and  thoroughness  and  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  word 
“scientific.”  This  book  w'ill  match 
her  mental  attitude  perfectly. 
Reading  it,  the  retailer  can  build 
up  what  should  be  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  his  post-war  cus¬ 
tomer.— Hflkn  Mi'IHF.RN 


Federal  Tax  Course  —  Com¬ 
merce  Clearing  House;  New 
York;  $10. 


ACONCI.se  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  study  of  federal 
taxation  is  presented  in  the  1943 
Federal  Tax  Course.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  course  of  study.  It  is  in 
more  than  one  sense  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  more  voluminous  C.  C. 
H.  Tax  Service,  briefed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  individuals  and  busi¬ 
ness  corporations  whose  activities 
and  financial  transactions  are  now- 
intricate  and  involved. 

There  are  separate  sections, 
printed  in  easily  readable  tyjje,  and 
clearly  written,  covering  among 
other  topics.  Gross  Income,  Deduc¬ 
tions,  Sales  and  Exchanges  and 
Capital  Gains  and  Losses,  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  Partnerships  and  the  very 
important  topic  of  Excess  Profits 
Taxes, 

Those  less  than  experts  in  the 
field  of  taxation  will  find  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Problems  and  .Sr)lutions  of 
invaluable  help  as  illustrative  of 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  different  situations  involv¬ 
ing  questions  of  the  existence  of 
taxable  income  and  the  amount  of 
tax  due. 

The  Course  includes  copies  of 
Regulations  103  and  109,  and  sepa¬ 
rately,  two  publications.  The  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  (the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  Income,  Estate  and  Gift 
taxes)  and  Filled  In  Tax  Return 
Forms,  in  addition  to  the  loose 
leaf,  tabbed  and  indexed  explana¬ 
tory  matter. 

Not  every  individual,  not  every 
business  concern  feels  the  need  of 
employing  tax  counsel.  To  those 
whose  tax  problems  are  relatively 
simple  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  rec¬ 
ommending  this  course  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  guide  in  connection  with 
legitimate  tax-savings  and  the 
preparation  of  returns.  —  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus. 


Price  and  Production 

PE(d.\L  bulletins  sent  to  mem- 
liers  by  the  NRDG.\  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th  to  .March  12th  covered 
the  following  important  govern¬ 
ment  regulations: 

liulletin  of  February  19:  Spring 
and  Summer  .\pparel  Seasonal  Or- 
iler,  .MPR  330. 

Bulletin  of  February  20:  .-Vmend- 
ment  No.  2  to  Ration  Order  17  on 
Sh(x.*s,  defining  “non-rationed” 
types.  .MPR  No.  332,  Price  Cleil- 
ings  on  Simplified  Men's  and  Boys' 
Shirts  and  Pajamas.  .Amendment 
to  Conservation  Order  .M  217,  con¬ 
trolling  manufacturers'  production 
of  shoes  by  price  lines.  General 
Limitation  Order  L  260,  eliminat¬ 
ing  pnxliiction  of  new  patterns  for 
w<mk1  furniture  and  cutting  nurn- 
Ix-r  of  existing  patterns.  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  3  on  War  .Manpower, 
establishing  minimum  wartime 


Regulations  to  Date 

work  week  for  establishments  of 
eight  or  more  employees  in  desig¬ 
nated  critical  areas. 

Bulletin  oj  March  5:  .Addition¬ 
al  Rulings  under  Limitation  Or¬ 
der  L  219,  Inventory  Control. 
.Amendment  to  (Conservation  Or¬ 
der  M  199,  adding  a  restriction  of 
the  use  of  domestic  silver  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  civilian  prod¬ 
ucts.  Limitation  Order  L  247,  re¬ 
stricting  styles  and  fabrics  used  in 
men's,  women’s  and  children’s  knit 
underwear,  .Amendment  to  (ien- 
eral  Preference  Order  M  207,  elimi¬ 
nating  priority  ratings  for  rayon  in 
production  of  women’s  work  cloth¬ 
ing  and  reducing  number  of  cot¬ 
tons  entitled  to  priority  ratings. 

Bulletin  of  March  12:  .Analysis 
of  MPR  339,  price  regulation  for 
women’s  rayon  hosiery,  and  text  of 
regulation. 


Agricultural  Promotions  for  Smaller  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


of  space  that  might  be  devoted  to 
production  for  fresh  table  use. 
\V’hat  is  the  balance  between  crops 
foi  current  consumption  and  for 
canning?  W’hat  crops  can  be  used 
for  both  and  when  should  they  be 
planted? 

5.  With  reasonable  luck  and  a 
gootl  season,  how  many  plants  or 
how  many  row-feet  of  each  vege¬ 
table  should  be  expected  to  supply 
a  family  of  a  given  size  and  how 
long  is  the  productive  season? 
(.Amateur  gardeners  are  inclined 
to  over-planting  of  some  crops  and 
under-planting  of  others,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  a  wasteful 
surplus  of  some  vegetables  and  an 
under-supply  of  others.) 

6.  Home  canning  instructions. 

Promotions  in  connection  with 

Victory  Gardens  can  take  many  di- 


Found — Shiitstud 

One  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  is  anxious 
to  return  to  its  owner  a 
valuable  shirtstud  found  by 
him  during  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  January  Convention 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York.  Communicate 
with  The  Bulletin^  giving 
full  description. 


rections,  but  most  of  them  will 
start  with  the  information  service. 
Prizes  inighi  be  offered  for  actual 
pnxluce  from  the  garden  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  during  the  season.  Cur¬ 
rent  interest  could  be  maintained 
by  exhibits  of  photographs  from 
the  gardens.  .A  real  home  canning 
show  could  be  conducted  early  in 
the  Fall,  but  plans  should  be  an¬ 
nounced  now.  Classes  of  competi¬ 
tion  should  correspond  to  those 
types  of  vegetables  recommended 
for  home  canning  production  in 
local  Victory  Gardens  and  classes 
for  fruits  ordinarily  available  local¬ 
ly  in  canning  quantities  could  be 
included. 

Just  as  city  people  are  open  for 
more  information  on  gardening,  so 
are  they  ready  for  a  little  more  di¬ 
rect  type  of  merchandise  tie-in.  In¬ 
formation  and  advisory  service  on 
gardens  could  include  kinds  and 
types  of  tools  necessary— from  your 
garden  tools  department;  the 
proper  clothing  for  the  Victory 
Gardener;  gardening  books,  etc. 

There’s  lots  to  be  gained  by  get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  earth  and  down 
to  earth  in  g(X)d-will  promotions 
of  this  type. 

Note:  More  complete  details, 
including  premium  lists  and  other 
information,  on  the  agricultural 
exhibits  of  the  A.  B.  Wyckoff  Co. 
will  be  sent  on  inquiry. 
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He  Never  Meant  to  Be 
a  Retailer 

(^Continued  from  page  12) 

traditions  ol  his  lamily  and  betome 
a  planter.  He  gives  her  all  credit 
tor  his  turning  to  business,  lor  she 
pointeil  out  to  him  that  the  liscal 
policy  ol  the  government  was  then 
beginning  to  take  on  a  change. 
.Men  interested  in  linance  anti  busi¬ 
ness  were  taking  over  control  ol 
governmental  atlairs. 

riiough,  while  still  a  mere  lad, 
he  sold  strawberries  and  other 
fruits  to  train  passengers,  on  one 
memorable  occasion  to  the  great 
John  L.  Sullivan,  himselt,  .Sam’s 
business  career  really  started  when 
at  the  age  o£  14  years  he  went  to 
work  in  a  saw  mill,  thence  in  two 
years  to  the  office  of  a  real  estate 
firm.  Studying  nights,  he  graduated 
in  1894  from  law  school,  which 
with  his  knowledge  of  real  estate 
led  him  to  suggest  the  formation 
of  a  mortgage  loan  department  in 
the  real  estate  firm,  which  ultimate¬ 
ly  became  the  Union  Trust  Co., 
Little  Rock,  and  Sam  Reyburn  its 
President.  In  the  banking  field, 
great  honors  came  to  him  including 
the  Presidency  of  the  .Arkansas 
Banking  Association  and  election 
to  the  board  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  .\ssociation. 

First  Contact  With  Retailing 

While  in  this  business  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Mark  Cohn  of 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  Little  Rock,  which 
had  a  far  reaching  influence  on  his 
life.  From  that  association  he  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  some  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  problems  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  and  when  the  offer  came  to 
take  over  the  management  of  Lord 
&  Taylor,  it  was  to  Mark  Cohn  he 
went  for  advice.  Briefly,  that  is  the 
story  of  the  early  life  of  Sam  Rey¬ 
burn. 

From  the  time  he  landed  in  New 
York,  Sam  Reyburn  ceased  to  be 
a  lawyer  or  a  banker.  From  then 
on,  he  was  wholly  a  retailer  and  a 
New  Yorker.  True,  he  used  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  both  banking  and 
the  law  to  help  him  do  his  job  at 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  that  was  to  stand 
out  as  his  life’s  work.  However, 
Sam  Reyburn  himself  did  not  real¬ 
ize  then  that  he  had  taken  the  step 


store  traffle 


Not  all  the  folks  in  your  town 
know  that  you  have,  for  example, 
interior  decorating  service,  a 
heauty  salon,  or  electrical  repair 
service.  When  your  store  is  appro¬ 
priately  identified  in  the  Classified 
section  of  theTelephone  Directory, 
you  let  more  people  know  and  thus 
bring  in  more  customers. 

Nationally  branded  merchandise 
also  offers  a  similar  opportunity  to 
increase  traffic.  People  refer  to  the 
Classified  when  they  want  Selby 
Arch  Preserver  Shoes,  Sherwin- 


Williams  paints,  or  other  trade- 
marked  products  you  may  carry. 
Make  sure  your  store  is  brought  to 
their  attention  by  having  it  listed 
in  the  Classified  under  the  brand 
names  of  manufacturers  whose 
merchandise  you  carry. 

A  Directory  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  gladly  discuss  with 
you  how  your  business,  like  so 
many  others,  can  benefit 
from  this  proved  plan. 

Call  him  at  the  telephone 
business  office. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIRECTOR^ 

INTCRIOIt 
DECORATORS 

•  SKp  Cm**  •  OtOOm 


nMTMM 


tSSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY! 


MBIWM-WILLUMS  PMNTr 


B*rr»w  ih«  fuwxM 
Pfttnt  *  Co!#f  »tr»#  Ottl4«  lr««l  RRT 

•us  Mierwin-WlliiSfM  Pslats 
RUr  kaoRR  lor  qualitjr<*^F(»ra4AC«. 

•nrBBBE  TO  BVT  IT" 
IVHOLBSALC  tr  KETAIL  STORES 

Downtawn  Stort  1702  PrcHk 
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MANPOWER  SHORTAGE 
SHAKING  YOUR 
CREDIT  SYSTEM? 

Strengthen  it  this  way  .  .  . 

With  fewer  employees  to  do  the  job,  all 
unnecessary  work  must  be  cut  out  today. 
You  can  r^uce  time-taking  bookkeeping, 
cut  out  much  detail,  AND  still  have  an 
adequate  customer  credit  system  .  .  .  with 
Rand  McNally’s  Simplified  Budget  Cou¬ 
pon  Book  Plan. 

Write  today  for  full  details. 

RAND  McNally  a  company.  Dept.  B-33 

336  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
359  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


RAND  MfNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 


that  was  to  turn  liis  back  forever 
on  the  career  that  he  liatl  oritfinal- 
ly  mapped  out  lor  liimsell. 

Nineteen  lonrieen  to  19.^2  were 
eventful  \ears  lor  Sam  Reyburn  as 
they  were  lor  many  another  man 
in  America.  'I  hree  weeks  after  he 
arrived  in  New  York,  W'orld  \Var 
I  broke  out.  Everything  boomed— 
the  Lord  R:  'I'aylor  Itusiness  like 
others  went  ahead  by  leajjs  and 
bounds.  This  was  the  ])eriod  tliat 
proved  the  capacity  and  capability 
of  Sam  Reyburn.  In  two  years  he 
became  President  of  the  store  and 
the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  it  was  he  who  from 
that  time  until  1932  charted  the 
course  for  both  these  concerns 
through  the  years  which  saw  .\mer- 
ica  go  precipitously  from  an  all 
time  prosperity  high  to  a  record 
breaking  depression. 

His  contribution  to  the  ^Vorld 
War  I  effort  in  connection  with  or¬ 
ganizing  the  retail  trade  for  the 
sale  of  Liberty  bonds  atid  stamps 
and  the  time  he  devoted  in  other 
ways  to  assisting  the  government’s 
program  in  connection  with  the 


distribution  of  goods  for  civilian 
use,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
further  proving  himself  to  his  fel¬ 
low  menhants  amotig  whom  he 
had  so  recently  come.  Conspicu- 
ons,  loo,  was  the  contribution  of 
his  time  to  the  raising  of  funds  for 
various  New  York  charities. 

A  Community  Leader 

In  education  especially,  Sam  Rey¬ 
burn  played  a  leading  role.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  man  wlu)  has  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  ever  put  a  higher  valuation  on 
the  imjjortance  of  a  sound  business 
training.  Consequently,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  would  join  with  others 
among  the  merchants  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  in  helping 
the  New  York  University  found  its 
■School  of  Retailing  in  1919.  He 
was  selected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  school  and  has 
continued  to  .serve  it  ever  since. 

Similarly,  he  was  always  active 
in  the  retail  affairs  of  the  citv  ol 
.New  York  through  his  cooperation 
with  the  local  retail  association, 
while  in  national  retail  problems 
he  gave  his  support  and  help  to 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association  by  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  time  to  the  work  ol 
\arious  committees. 

Meant  to  Be  a  Banker 

Seated  in  his  spacious  offices  on 
the  second  floor  at  the  corner  ol 
Fifth  Avenue  and  3.5th  Street,  he 
looked  little  older  than  on  the  das 
he  came  up  from  Little  Rock. 
While  he  is  a  trifle  balder  and  his 
hair  is  nf)w  a  bit  grav,  w'e  coultl 
not  help  but  note  the  character¬ 
istic  Reyburn  vigor  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  the  years  had  not  slowed 
down  ]}ercej)tibly.  ^Ve  learned  that 
day  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
not  his  original  intention  to  stick 
to  retailing— banking  he  figured 
w’as  to  be  his  life’s  svork.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  war— or  maybe  just  the 
fact  that  running  a  retail  institu¬ 
tion  had  more  fascination  for  him 
than  he  had  counted  on  that 
changed  his  plans.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  however;  had  he  returned 
to  banking,  he  would  have  made 
a  name  for  himself  nationallv  just 
as  he  has  in  retailing,  for  he  was 
well  on  the  W'ay  towards  it  when 
called  to  his  new'  field. 

We  were  interested  in  his  views 
as  to  the  postwar  jjeriod  for  retail¬ 


ing.  In  his  usual  frank  manner,  he 
saitl:  “1  do  not  know.  I  never  went 
in  much  for  crystal  gazing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  sure  that  with  its  adap- 
lability  to  changing  conditions  re¬ 
tailing  will  (piickly  adjust  itself  to 
whatever  changes  alter-the-wai  con¬ 
ditions  may  demand.” 

Occasionally  his  glance  would 
waiuler  first  to  his  left,  where 
through  the  large  window  beside 
his  desk  he  (ould  see  across  the 
street  to  the  main  entrance  of  11. 
.\ltman  &  (aMujtany— or  to  his  right 
where  he  looked  down  on  the 
smalt  ly  dressed  35th  .Street  win¬ 
dows  of  Best  R:  G.ompanv.  Fhe  fact 
that  he  was  retiring  from  retailing 
did  not  deter  him  from  making  his 
regular  daily  through-the-wiiulow 
check  on  these  two  Fifth  Avenue 
stores.  For  8  or  10  years,  while  he 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Drv  Goods  Corporation,  he 
had  sat  in  this  same  corner,  and 
as  he  looked,  wistfully,  we  thought, 
we  speculated  on  whether  he  loiincl 
them  alwavs  to  be  a  barometer  of 
what  he  might  expect  in  the  wav  of 
dailv  business  in  the  stores  be  di¬ 
rected. 

The  Years  Ahead 

What  does  he  intend  to  do  now? 
He  is  looking  forward  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inlc'resiing  avocations.  In 
the  sjiring  and  summer  he  intends 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  clavs 
to  gardening  at  his  summer  home 
at  Katonah,  N.  Y.  For  further  re¬ 
laxation  he  will  ])lav  golf.  But  his 
serious  moments  w’ill  be  given  to 
reading  and  writing  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  fundamentals  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  the  American  constitution. 
We  have  the  feeling,  however,  that 
whatever  he  dot's,  his  major  inter¬ 
est  will  continue  to  be  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  retailing,  just  as  thev  have 
been  for  the  past  28  years. 

.So  we  said  goodbye  to  Sam  Rey¬ 
burn.  “You  brought  much  to  re¬ 
tailing,”  we  reminded  him.  "En¬ 
thusiasm,  devotion  to  sound  busi¬ 
ness  jjractices,  frankness  and  friend¬ 
liness— in  short,  yourself.  But  von 
are  taking  awav  with  you  incalcu¬ 
lable  values  you  will  cberish  more 
than  anvthing  else  vent  mav  have— 
they  include  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration,  ves,  the  affection  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  retail  trade 
with  whom  \c)u  worked  so  lailh- 
fullv  over  the  vears.” 
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M!P. 


K^iWione  \ 


10  PtOTTEO 


THESE  CHARTS  SHOW 
ESTIMATED  PARTICI¬ 
PATION  IN  PAYROLL 
SAVINGS  PLANS  FOR 
WAR  SAVINGS 
BONDS  (Members  o/ 
Arm*d  Forces  Included 
Starting  Avgust  1942) 


/^pprox’ifT>°'® 


STUDY  THEM  WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE! 


There  is  more  to  these  charts  than  meets  the  eye. 
Not  seen,  but  clearly  projected  into  the  future,  is 
the  sales  curve  of  tomorrow.  Here  is  the  thrilling 
story  of  over  25,000,000  American  workers  who 
are  today  voluntarily  saving  close  to  FOUR  AND 
A  HALF  BILUON  DOLLARS  per  year  in  War 
Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Think  what  this  money  will  buy  in  the  way  of  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  for  Victory  today — am/ 
mountains  of  brand  new  consumer  goods  tomorrow. 
Remember,  too,  that  War  Bond  money  grows 
in  value  every  year  it  is  saved,  until  at  maturity 
it  returns  $4  for  every  $3  invested! 


Here  indeed  ts  a  solid  foundation  for  the  peace-time 
business  that  will  follow  victory.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  voluntary  American  way 
of  meeting  emergencies  that  has  seen  us  through 
every  crisis  in  our  history. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  As  our  armed 
forces  continue  to  press  the  attack  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  as  war  costs  mount,  so  must  the  record 
of  our  savings  keep  pace. 

Clearly,  on  charts  like  these,  tomorrow’s  Victory 
—  and  tomorrow’s  sales  curves — are  being  plotted 
today  by  50,000,000  Americans  who  now  hold 
WAR  BONDS. 


War  Savings  Bonds 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to  America’s  all-out  war  effort  by 

THE  BULLETIN 


Wherever  records  are 
kept  or  money  is  handled 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of 
The  National  Cash 


Register  Company 


We  proudly  fly  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  star 
for  "unceasing  excellence"  in  the  production 
of  precision  instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


Sales,  service,  repairs  and  supplies,  and  a  limited  number  of  new  and  a  large  stock 
of  used  Nationals  are  available  at  our  344  offices  in  United  States  and  Canada 


I 


